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4 LIC LIBRARY 


FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDESTRIPS* 
Color and Black and White 


Responses indicate that new offerings introduced last Spring pro- 
vide much needed and valuable teaching aids. Excellent content 
and workmanship; yet reasonable priced. Prices for single frame 
color strips average $6.50; for double frame, $8.50. BI/Wh, single 
frame, $4.50-$5.80, double frame strips $7.50. Lecture Notes in- 
cluded. Quantity prices about 10% less. Request for Preview: 

ART THROUGH THE AGES (10 strips, 300 pictures) The fore- 
most examples of various styles of painting from 7th century to 
the present. 

APPRECIATION OF PICTURES (12 strips, 383 pictures) Text by 
Anthony Bertram, Lecturer, University of Oxford; most compre- 
hensive yet simple to understand. 

APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE (8 strips, bi/wh, #9 in 
color) Introduction to architecture as an art. Examples from Greek 
Architecture to present day. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (8 strips, bl/wh, #9 in color) From 
Anglo-Saxon times to the end of the 19th century. 

MODERN PAINTING (8 strips in double frame only; 200 pic- 
tures) Turning away from representation, art is free to express 
ideas. 

CREATIVE DESIGN (8 strips, single frame only) 


COLOR SLIDES 

i e—Architect (all periods and countries) Ap- 
plied Interiors—Furniture—Textiles—Ceramics—De- 
sign in Scandinavia—20th Century Design U.S.A. 

RECENT ADDITIONS: “My Friends”, 4th set of “Child Art, 
U.S.A."; Prize winners from 21st Natl. Ceramics Exhibit, Syracuse; 
Art is Everywhere series. Lists Free. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 

All domestic and foreign color prints, large and small, useful 

for art education. Fine Framing—Educational discount. Illustrated 

catalogs with prices on loan. Shipments for selection or exhibit 

available. Only the best quality supplied. 

*Filmstrips in double frame for making into slides. Ling filmstrips in 

black and white available; listings 4 Prospectus free. Previewing. 
DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


2787 Milburn Ave. Baldwin, L. I., New York 


YOUR CONVENTION CALENDAR 


We are pleased to be able to 


include the meeting ates 
which were made possible by the responses to a mai 


ing made 


known state presidents on May 31, 1961. 
THE FOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS: 


Pacific Arts Association 


— 17-21, 1962, University of Washington Campus, Seattle, \ 2sh- 
Contech: Lovise Haskin, Exec. Secty., 230 College Ave., Palo 


April 1 14, 1962, Hotel Commodore, New York, New York 
Contact: Lillian D. Sweigart, Exec. Secty., Kutztown State Co 


Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


South A 


April 25-27, 1962, Golden ar ee Norfolk, Virginia 


Contact: 


Bon Air, Virginia 
Western Arts Association 


April 15-19, 1962, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contact: Perry Ragouzis, Secty.-Treas., Art Dept., Illinois State N: 


Univ., Normal, Illinois 


STATE MEETINGS 


Alabama Art Education Assoc. 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas Art Educ. Assoc. 


California (PAA-Northern Calif. 
ction) 

Colorado 

Connecticut Arts Assoc. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois Art Educ. “Assoc. 


Indiana 

lowa, Art Educators of 
Kansas Art Education Assoc. 
Kentucky 

Lovisiana 

Maine 

Maryland Art Association 


Massachusetts Art Educ. Assoc. 


speciFY 


CHALKS 
CRAYONS 
WATER COLORS 
TEXTILE CRAFTS 
TEMPERA 


BUDGET WISE! CREATIVE WISE! 
CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO yYorRK 


available. Equip- 
with the famous 
mechanism, 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


PO 680x237 DEPT. AE _ GARRETT, INDIANA 


Michigan Art Educ. Assoc. 
Minnesota Art Educ. Assoc. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska Art Teachers Assoc. 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey Art Educ. Assoc. 


New Mexico Art Educ. Assoc. 


New York State Art Tchrs. Assoc. 


North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio Art Educ. Assoc. 
Oklahoma 

Oregon Art Educ. Assoc. 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island Art Tchrs. Assoc. 


South Carolina 
South Dakota Art Tchrs. Assoc. 


Tennessee Art Educ. Assoc. 


Texas 
Utah Art Educators Assoc. 


Vermont Art Tchrs. Assoc. 


Virginia Educ. Assoc., Art Dept. 


Washington Art Assoc. 
West Virginia Art Educ. Assoc. 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Not Reported 

No Association formed 

Not Reported 

Nov. 2, 1961, Little Rock, Arkan: 
President: Ernestine Puryear 
Nov. 24-26, 1961, Asilomar, Co 


Not Reported 

Oct. 27; New Britain, Conn. 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Nov. 2, 3, 4, 1961; Decatur, IIli: 
President: Laura Rose Jupin 

Not Reported 

Oct. 20, 1961, Des Moines, lowoc 
March 9-10, 1962 lowa Falls, lov 
President: Robert D. Glocke 
May 5, 1962, Wichita Kansas 
President: W. W. King 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Oct. 19, 20, 1961, Baltimore, Mary 
President. George F. Horn 

Oct. 21, 1961, Boston, Mass. 
March 17, 1962, Springfield, Mass 
May 19, 1962, Worcester, Mass. 
President: Harriet M. Higgins 
Sept. 29, 30, 1961, Port Huron, Mi: 
President: Mr. Gawaine Dart 
Oct. 20, 21 
President: Eleanor Olson 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

Not Reported 

April, 1962, Lincoln, Nebraska 
President: Mrs. H. H. Threlkeld 
Not 

Not Repo 


ito, 


ge, 


y.-Treas., 2900 Clarendo: yr. 


nal 


, 1961, Richfield, Minneso 


= 


ted 
Nov. 9- To. 11 1961, Atlantic City, N. J. 


President: Helen Crisson 

October, 1961, Univ. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M 

President: Raymond Drew 


May 2-3-4, 1962, Concord Hotel, Mon- 


ticello, New Yo 
President: Mr. Linn L. Phelan 
Not Reported 
Not Reported 
Oct. 5, 6, 7, 1961, Toledo, Ohio 
President: Miss Elizabeth Colin 
Not Reported 
Bend—Oct. 14; Pendleton—Nov. 
Corvallis—Nov. 18 
President: Helen Boelts 
Early May, 1962, Indiana, Penna. 
President: Calvin Folk 
Oct. 26, 1961, Providence, R. |. 
President: Sarah T. Foster 
Not Reported 


Oct. 12-13, 1961, Huron, South Dakota 


President: Frank Aeschbocher 


April 12-13, 1962, Nashville, Tenn. 


President: Dr. John C. Benz 

Not Reported 

Oct. 5, 1961, Salt Lake City, Utah 

President: Norman Lt. Skanchy 

Oct., 1961, Burlington, Vermont 

President: George Galo 

Nov. 3, 1961, Valentine Museum, 
Richmond, Virginia 

President: W. Randolph Cheatham 


ee Esther M. Gingrich 


April 1, 2, 1962, Cedar ol Ripley, 


Virginia 
President: Barbara Drainer 
Not Reported 
Not Reported 
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Three addresses given at the 


6th BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 11-16, 1961 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 


Art Critic 


DORE ASHTON Arts & Architecture Magazine 


Director of Art 
‘Pittsburgh Public Schools 
“Art Educator of Year, 1961” 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


Poet, Critic 
JOHN CIARDI 


Associate Editor, “Saturday Review” 


Beginning with this issue all articles appearing in ART EDUCATION and in STUDIES IN ART EDUCATION 
will be indexed in “The Education Index” published by the H. W. Wilson Co. Being accepted for indexing is ex- 


tremely significant for it enhances greatly the contributions which our NAEA publications make to art education 
and to education in general. 
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QUALITY ART 


In a recent university address, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren urged the United States to achieve “new high 
levels of excellence.” He said that “the nation was 
confronted daily with shocking evidence of departures 
from our moral and spiritual standards,” and won- 
dered “if it is not of far greater importance that we 
produce minds and hearts dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of excellence.” 

3ut even Chief Justice Warren, who has amply 
de nonstrated the excellence of his own mind, felt 
o! iged to supply what sociologists call a “justification 
sy nbol.” That is, he said we must aim for excellence 
in order to win in the global “competition for the 
nds of men.” 

{ doubt whether Chief Justice Warren in the con- 
fives of his living room, with educated, sensitive 
f: ends would have qualified his plea for excellence. 
B 
s 
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‘at, because in the United States, learning is rarely 
-nctioned for its own sake, but is usually considered 
instrumental for some gain, I imagine he felt obliged 
to add this persuasive argument in order to put across 
his real point—that intellectual and spiritual excel- 
lence is a neglected ideal in the United States. 

By putting excellence in the field of competition, as 
the Chief Justice does in this speech, and by giving 
it a utilitarian value, he bolsters the very attitudes 
that make excellence so difficult to achieve today. 

Our mercantile society has often been criticized for 
its blind competitiveness, its subordination of all 
spiritual values when they interfere with the progress 
of materialism. In the early 1830s, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville characterized Americans harshly but with some 
justice: “To cross almost impenetrable forests, pass 
deep rivers, brave pestilential swamps—these are ef- 
forts the American has no difficulty understanding if 
it is a question of gaining a dollar, for that’s the 
point. But that one should do such things through 
curiosity, that’s something that doesn’t reach his in- 
telligence.” 

American education has been discussed on a pub- 
lic level at length during the past three years. Un- 
fortunately, it was not because of the intrinsic living 
value of education that this discussion arose, but 
because it was decided that we had to compete for 
“the minds of men” in a “global struggle” that cer- 
tainly has at least something to do with the dollar. 

This competitiveness, the natural byproduct of a 
mercantile society, creeps into art education as well. 
We pretend to be interested in “quality in art” but 
more often we are concerned with the effective use 
of art. When a university expands its art department, 
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DORE ASHTON 


sets up the instrumental degree, is manned by Ph.D.’s, 
and competes to acquire as many students as possible 
—is this a concern with “quality in art”? When 
professors indulge in futile debates on standards, 
criteria, and terminology, is this a true striving for 
excellence? 

In my experience it is not. By criteria, I have 
usually understood them to mean laws—useful con- 
ventions which will not demand total alertness and 
intellectual exercise once they have been accepted. By 
standards, I discover they mean that which can most 
easily be made acceptable to the largest number of 
students. These doctrinaire arguments are shields 
against the ardors of true inquiry. Standard and 
quality are by-products of a philosophical attitude 
which is prepared to give total attention to problems 
in art, prepared to question deeply, widely, and from 
pure intellectual curiosity. And above all, to con- 
stantly revise judgments. 

Most institutional organizations are not geared to 
this principle. Perhaps in Classics departments, where 
fewer and fewer students work, the principle of 
curiosity remains active. But alas, in art, we seem to 
be aping the worst aspects of a competitive society’s 
institutions. When so august an institution as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art issues postage stamps 
and home-grown seminars, when museums clock their 
exhibitions and judge them successful or not by the 
number of feet that have shuffled by, when univer- 
sities boast bigger and better technical facilities and 
fewer exhaustive, rigorously disciplined intellectual 
courses, when painting itself is beset with merchan- 
dizing and international prizes designed to stimulate 
publicity, we must have a second thought about the 
degree of excellence possible within this increasingly 
institutionalized world. 

Some commentators insist that mass culture does 
not affect art. This might be so. But it does affect art 
education. In most communities, where Book-of-the- 
Month Club attitudes are unquestioningly assimilated, 
and where the barrage of pseudo-cultural, mass- 
reproduced matter is consumed, attitudes toward 
living manifestations of the spirit—arts and letters 
—remain fundamentally reactionary. Two sociolo- 
gists, Gert and Mills, have written that “the artist who 
does not compromise is felt to be shocking, perverse, 
or intellectually mannerist. Business advertising, 
however, like totalitarian propaganda, flatters the 
escape-seeking, untutored masses by endorsing their 
regressive nostalgia under the slogan ‘the customer is 
right.’ ” 
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These attitudes bring pressure to bear on school 
systems. The unorthodox excellence—seeking teachers 
and museum officials are harrassed by the mass. 
Justification symbols and jargon grow up like strang- 
ling vines around the clear language of the higher 
disciplines. 

A few days ago I visited an art gallery and was 
examining a sculpture by a young Japanese artist. He 
had suspended glistening white plaster spheres on 
nylon wires. When one was pulled down another 
moved up. If they touched, they made an agreeable 
musical sound. The whole was gracefully framed in 
an oblong box. It was a provocative object which 
would have set up a long train of thought and feeling 
in me if at the moment the dealer hadn’t interrupted 
my contemplation, saying authoritatively: 

“This artist is interested in the plastic mobility of 
the sculptural mass.” 

I recognized this as talk for the client. It is suitable, 
scientific-sounding jargon which pretends to give an 
explanation of a work of art. Instead of being a 
beautiful esthetic fact, with its own intrinsic meaning, 
the sculpture becomes a “problem” similar to the 
scientist’s problem, and seems therefore to have some 
possible end other than purely esthetic. This makes 
it all right. 

But the statement is patently nonsense. Plastic, from 
the Latin, means moulded. What then is “moulded 
mobility”? 

And what are such terms as “color action,” “volume 
manipulation,” and “two-dimensional design” when 
isolated from their historical and esthetic contexts? 


66. 


The history of modern painting has been recorded 
in ever taunting lines of simplification. Every move- 
ment since Impressionism has stressed the need for 
definition. The trend has been toward analysis. Each 
step since Cezanné’s analysis of structure, and the 
reductions thereafter, has been minutely documented. 
But the terminology of Cubism, for example, was a 
logical abstraction from a general philosophy. “Two- 
dimensional design” and “volume” were not singled 
out as esthetic qualities in themselves suitable for 
evaluation, as they are today. 

Art critics of earlier periods were reluctant to use 
technical routines. Roger Fry when he wrote on 
Cezanné, made broad generalizations first, re-ex- 
amined them in detail, and finally analyzed individual 
paintings. Baudelaire, when he wrote his final essay 
on Delacroix, summarized his task in clear, precise 
language. “The important thing for me to do here,” 
he said, “is to seek for and to try to define the 
characteristic quality of Delacroix’s genius; to seek to 
discover in what it is that he differs from his illus- 
trious predecessors, while equalling them, and finally, 
to show as far as the written word is capable of show- 
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ing, the magical art. . . .” Jules Laforgue, the young 
poet and critic, wrote about the Impressionists w th 
warmth, precision, and a speculative liberty rar ly 
equalled since. 

Today, we tend toward a mean academicism wh -h 
isolates but never synthesizes. I have heard stude: ts 
analyze paintings in terms of color action a 
dynamic interaction of forms and space, and ne: 
once question the essential symbolic meaning of 
painting. The important question, why was it d 
in the first place, seems to have dropped out of 
syllabus. The language of art evaluation has b« 
debased. 

In my opinion, it has been debased primarily by | :e 
notion of utility in art. Critics cited above did : >t 
succumb to the idea of a work of art as “useful.” 

But we have. In the United States, the source f 
utilitarian theory is in the classroom. Young arti ts 
are freighted with design theory and they are si »- 
ported by a wide network of institutions that bene: >- 
lently strive to erase the barriers between the fine a d 
applied arts—never to the advantage of the fine ar s. 
In general we have no use for the useless. Even 5” ‘h 
street merchants tend to find justification in applyi g 
the works of their artists to useful projects—mur: |s 
and sculpture commissions and so on. 

Ironically, the American artist, despite the socie'y, 
maintains a romantic, purist concept of the artis‘’s 
function. Most artists believe in the humanistic co.- 
ception of the fine arts. They have convictions paral «| 
with those of the man of letters. Allen Tate, for 
instance, defines the poet’s function thus: 
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“He must do first what he has always done: he 
must recreate for his age the image of man, and he 
must propagate standards by which other men may 
test that image.” 

Yet, most department heads and museum officials 
like to think that the artist should “fit into” the 
needs of an industrial society, that he should, as the 
oft-quoted cliché goes, “meet the challenge of society.” 

In certain art schools, the inroads of industrialism 
have created attitudes that I consider nothing short of 
scandalous. Two years ago the head of a large uni- 
versity art department boasted to me that 85% of his 
students were “placed” in industry—and he con- 
sidered that the proof of the quality of his department. 
Four years ago when an art institute began its four- 
year degree program it wrote in its prospectus a 
hair-raising summary that I now quote: 

“Opportunities unlimited sum up the prospect for to- 
day’s young artist-designers in America. . . . The great 
artists are always the applied artists of their time. . . 
Everyday purposes change from period to period and 
it is the artist of sensitivity whose horizons have been 
sufficiently widened by training and thought to permit! 
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a grasp of the manifold needs of society who meets 
the challenge. We believe that all aspects and mani- 
festations of art come within our ken; that its pure 
and personal expressions as in forms of painting, 
sculpture, and other media are at one with the every- 
day and social expressions of design as related to 
industry, commerce, or architecture. . . . We acknowl- 
edge a concept of beauty that is inclusive of utility, 
holding that the ultimate test of art is whether it be 
fitted to its purpose. .. .” 

While art schools are aiming for economic success 
in commerce and industry, they are leaning on a 
language which in its ambiguity and shrewd abstrac- 
tion supports their intention. The young artist who 
does not comply with curricula requirements that often 
include compulsory courses in such fields as “layouts” 
firds himself out of place. 

In 1956 authorities in higher art education com- 
piled the “Report of the Committee on the Visual Arts 
a! Harvard University.” In the report, it was repeated- 
ly stressed that “the distinction between the fine arts, 
applied arts, and functional arts should be avoided in 
favor of their common denominator, contemporary 
design.” 

Their recommendations went accordingly. 

“We propose courses in design fundamentals . . . to 
be followed by more specialized courses in various 
branches of design. . . . In such a center, a student 
should become familiar with the characteristics and 
capabilities of materials employed in design: metals, 
glass, paper, plastics, synthetics, ceramics, rubber, 
wood, fabrics.” 

The idea of the “fundamental laws of design” 
applied equally to the unique painting and the mass- 
produced armchair dominates the curricula in most 
schools today. Consider these typical course descrip- 
tions: From the Rhode Island School of Design: 
“Foundation design: a co-ordinated series of labora- 
tory experiments with basic design problems of lines, 
area, form, space, color, motion, etc.” Yale: “The 
foundation of all art courses is based on the practical 
exploration of basic design problems underlying and 
connecting all art production.” (Notice the use of the 
assembly-line word “production.”) A Yale descrip- 
tion of a drawing course: “Graphic study of form in 
space with emphasis on volume,” structure has been 
dropped in favor of the term “three-dimensional 
design.” This allows, of course, for adaptation to the 
needs of commercial art such as display. 

Note in all the above catalogue descriptions the 
operative phrase “law of design.” This language, 
borrowed from science and industry, is the language 
of the marketplace. Where in all this practical experi- 
ment and production does the student learn the 
reasons why he paints or draws in the first place? 
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Where is he given the philosophic, disinterested reasons 
for the existence of art? Do the educators who coin 
these impressive catalogue phrases really believe in 
“laws,” underlying principles which “rule all art pro- 
duction”? Or do the practical considerations of insti- 
tutionalized teaching protect them from the arduous 
task of establishing fresh terminology and more 
precise descriptions? 

Perhaps a painting by Jackson Pollock can comply 
to certain of the fundamental laws of design. It prob- 
ably has the time-honored qualities of balance and 
harmony. But can it really be adequately analyzed in 
floating terms of volume, structure, texture, and then 
be related to the “other” arts? Some major painters 
might fail the test of the design-conscious school al- 
together, having passed beyond the theory and tra- 
dition which spawn the so-called laws. 

Much of the confusion is the result of the powerful 
appeals of the theory that art must be broken down 
to its simplest components. This was done—completely 
and inexorably—by 1910. The need to identify funda- 
mentals was authentic in pre-World War I days. A 
useful, revolutionary vocabulary for that time was 
generated by the vivid movements of the period. 


The culmination of the cathartic movements in the 
prewar period was the foundation of the Bauhaus. 
And the ghost of the Bauhaus stalks our academies 
today. The Harvard Report is a direct descendant of 
Bauhaus pronouncements. But with a difference. 

For the guiding minds of the Bauhaus, the identifi- 
cation components were merely a means to an esthetic- 
ally stated end, never the end in itself. 

The Bauhaus was conceived in the modern spirit of 
the laboratory in a country where, it must be re- 
membered, artistic academicism was rampant. It 
functioned as a laboratory in the best sense, with 
unceasing experiments leading students to unorthodox, 
flexible speculations. 

In the first Bauhaus manifesto, intentions were 
stated : 

“The Bauhaus fights against artificial, insignificant 
work and dilletantic applied arts, for work of quality.” 
It was the contention of the founders that the artist 
could resume his role as citizen contributing in many 
areas. “Human achievement depends on the proper 
coordination of all the creative faculties. It is not good 
enough to school one or another of them separately; 
they must all be thoroughly trained at the same time.” 

Founder Walter Gropius was responding to the 
economic and esthetic conditions peculiar to postwar 
Germany. The Bauhaus was a protest to the orthodox 
German academy which passed arbitrary “art laws” to 
perpetuate a dead art. It was responsive to local 
conditions in that it was humanely oriented, trying to 
find answers to the artists’ severe economic problem. 
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Gropius wrote in 1923: 


“Academic training brought about the development 
of a great art proletariat destined to social misery. 
This art proletariat, lulled into a dream of genius and 
enmeshed in artistic conceit, was being prepared for 
the ‘profession’ of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
without being given the equipment of a real edu- 
cation.” 

He went on to define the artist as an “exalted 
craftsman.” 


For that period, the inventions and dreams of the 
Bauhaus were tonic. But see how these principles have 
been controverted. On the surface, it would seem they 
have been lifted wholesale. Bauhaus course descrip- 
tions were not so different from the ones listed above. 
In the first year Bauhaus students had two courses of 
study. Instruction in crafts, taught by both artist and 
craftsman, and instruction in what were termed form 
problems (Formenlehre). The latter were divided into 
three sections: observation (a study of nature and 
analysis of materials), representation (techniques and 
constructions), and compositions (theory of space, 
color, and design). 

But our American adapters conveniently forget that 
the Bauhaus was manned by serious, profoundly 
philosophic artists. It would be unlikely that so 
delicate a mind as Paul Klee’s would have let his 
students emerge with the mere vocabulary art and no 
notion of the grammar and greater vision. 

Gropius himself stated in his literature of the 
Bauhaus that “forms and colors gain meaning only as 
they are related to our inner selves.” And, although in 
his earliest statements against the traditional German 
academy Gropius was generous to minor talent, he 
never acceded to the vocational idea to the exclusion 
of the philosophy of the finer arts. 

Both Kandinsky and Klee taught at the Bauhaus. 
Kandinsky’s generous, inspired concept of the role of 
the artist was actively projected. “The artist must have 
something to communicate,” he said, “since mastery 
over form is not the end, but instead, the adapting of 
form to internal significance.” If students were man- 
ipulating geometric shapes and static-dynamic rela- 
tionships, they were also learning that no amount of 
balanced design can make up for absence of meaning. 
Kandinsky, who was the first to identify the signifi- 
cance of abstract art, understood and insisted on the 
necessity for disciplined and deeply reflected use of 
pure abstraction. Experienced minds, such as those 
of Kandinsky, or of Focillon, who claimed that form 
signified only itself, were entitled to isolate pure form 
or design since they carried in their minds a whole. 
Theirs was not a utilitarian concept of art but an 
exalted and sacred view. And the language they chose 
to express their philosophies was generally precise. 
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Most of the terms used to designate modern fom © 
experience are derived not from Kandinsky’s flexil 'e, 
poetic lexicon, but from the language employed »y 
later “concrete” schools of art, busily codifying at 
second hand what were once fresh artistic experienc 's. 
Theories of purity have been carried over. even i: to 
post-War II discussions. Here is an example of a 
purist’s writing of recent vintage: “There is pi re 
composition which is still a planar plastic in wh ‘h 
rigorous abstract elements possess on the whole surf: ‘¢ 
the same complete plastic quality, Positive-Negati e. 
Form and color become one. . . .” This restatement >f 
principles dating back to Malevich is given its tone y 
the word “plastic” and the discovery that form a d 
color can become one. (Elementary discovery, o ie 
that Indians made long ago, for they have only © e 
word for both.) 


Or here is a description by,a European art crit °: 


“He joined the abstract movement at the time wh n 
painting made ready to dispose freely of its prima y 
elements—line, form, and color—and he adopted th: 
classical elements in order to adapt them to the m: :t 
varied exigencies imposed during the course of } is 
evolution.” 

But the period when painting was only disposing f 
its “primary elements” has been over for more th: n 
20 years. Our painters have long since disposed of 
these primary elements and traveled toward a con- 
plexity in their work that has yet to find terminology 
to cover it. 

When will we brave the seas of confusion and con- 
front the true problems of our students? When will 
we teach them that when painters “experience abstract 
forms” (in Kandinsky’s words) there is more than a 
formal impetus, more than pure elements of line, 
form, and color. When will we attempt a philosophy 
which supports the highest abstraction, and searches 
for the underlying symbolic meanings in contemporary 


art? 

When the schools teach young people to analyze 
and label as if they were tinkering with engines, are _ 
they not succumbing to the mass-communication bias _ 
of our culture? Jacque Maritain has warned us: “A 
new eagerness for recipe and formula spares people _ 
the self-abnegation and the ordeals imposed by poetic i 


creativity.” The schools too often train the eye of the 
incipient artist to see the “use” of his art rather than 
its humanist significance. 

In its deepest sense, art education is a part of the 
total humanist education, and should not be isolated in 
technical divisions as in those of business admin- 
istration schools. I regard the subject Art in the 
curriculum as a part of the mosaic of humanist 
disciplines. It has been my experience that in schools 
where the humanities are taught with dedication, and 
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where departments of art history and art were honored 
along with literature, philosophy, and music depart- 
ments as probing, academic departments, students 
have a deeper and more satisfying experience than 
they do in the mushrooming factories of art where 
the end is not learning for its own wonderful sake, but 
a piece of paper which will get them somewhere safe 
and sound in the competitive world. 

Art, then, is not different from the humanist disci- 
plines that call into play man’s imaginative faculties. 
Ard I can conclude my talk with words from the 
concluding page of Susanne Langer’s “Philosophy in 
a New Key”: 

‘The continual pursuit of meanings—wider, clearer, 
more negotiable, more articulate meanings—is phil- 
os phy. . . . Freedom of thought cannot be reborn 
w:-hout throes; language, art, morality and science 
he ve all given us pain as well as power.” 


Photos: Wm. H. Milliken, Jr. 
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MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


ART EDUCATION in TWO-POINT PERSPECTIV 


The speakers who have preceded me at this con- 
ference of the National Art Education Association 
have been excellent. They have had a distinct advan- 
tage. They have been authorities in fields in which 
their audiences have had keen interest but limited 
experience. John Ciardi unquestionably had more 
knowledge of poets and poetry than did his audience. 
The B & B team (Beelke and Bryce) after their recent 
visit to Russia certainly were better qualified to speak 
on Art Education in the Soviet Union than was the 
listener whose Russian experiences were generally 
vicarious. 

But I am aware that many in my audience know 
more than I about my subject. For in this auditorium 
are the leaders of art education today, and many who 
will chart the new art education, designed for the 
youth of tomorrow, youth living in a universe of 
limitless space in an age in which outer space travel 
is a certainty and interplanetary communication a 
possibility. 

The only qualification I have to a greater degree 
than most of you is experience, which comes to all 
with time. It does not merit NAEA recognition; it is 
inevitable. But experience is what I have most of. You 
will understand then if my perspective derives from 
experience rather than from theory, if what I say is 
practical rather than profound. My choice of subject 
is based on this one claim to superiority. 

I have chosen to speak today on art education in 
two-point perspective because, anachronistic as it may 
seem, it has many possible interpretations depending 
on the level of the horizon as you see it. Not one-point 
perspective which rushes speedily to a vanishing point 
—but two-point which implies depth as well as 
breadth, left and right in point of view, or poses past 
and future as distant points on a broad horizon. 

Reaching an experience peak is like reaching a 
mountain summit. The view is different. Things that 
seemed mountains when you were among them appear 
as insignificant hillocks and there are new horizons 
plainly visible. 

I am concerned that some of today’s critics of art 
education are too close to the problem—are seeing 
today’s art education in one-point perspective and 
arriving at the inevitable vanishing point. For this 
discussion, therefore, my two vanishing points are 
past and future. I shall keep the horizon at my own 
eye level, a lifetime spent in art education as art 
student, junior and senior high school teacher, director 
in a large school system, and briefly, college art 
teacher. 
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I smiled recently when I reread that excell: nt 
account of The Growth of Art in American Scho \ls 
by Frederick Logan. The chapter which compared — ie 
concepts and purposes of the Froebelian Kindergar ‘n 
with the Bauhaus in its logical analysis of space « d 
space components brought back memories. I 1 
visioned a five-year-old in a navy challis with 1d 
polka-dots seated behind a long narrow table ru d 
into 1” squares. Before her was a church built of sm | 
cubes, sliced rectangles, cylinders, and triangles a d 
placed precisely in the 1” rulings. On the floor of i e 

a 


— 


kindergarten was painted a large circle, within it 
small concentric circle. Games were played toeing t 
outer circle; songs were sung ‘romantically extolli 
the Germanic virtues—mother love, love of count ., 
courage in defense of homeland. The walls—bla: :- 
boards of course—were covered with lovely color d 
chalk drawings by the assistant kindergartener, a re |- 
head named Miss Brown. They were very clever copi 's 
of the illustrations of the song we were learning, a di! y 
of endless verses celebrating the walk of a little b 
“one lovely summer’s day.” We were city children a: 
the little boy’s adventures with the “shining river ’ 
obviously not one of our turgid contaminated stream :. 
with “little fishes in it swimming all about,” or 
the “ground sparrow’s nest” had little meaning to us. 
We never took the walk. The balls we handled but 
never really played with were encased in knit coals, 
each a color of the spectrum, which no doubt teachers 
attempted to arrange in sequences but which had no 
meaning for the four- and five-year-olds. Not once in 
that typical kindergarten room of the first decade of 
this century did a child paint on the walls, create a 
song, dance, or game, build something he could sit in 
or climb on. I am amazed that my generation has ever 
had an original idea, as I think back to our controlled 
Froebelian program. 

Can those who today are decrying the condition of 
contemporary art education fail to see improvement as 
they view the education of today’s young child? 

Even 20 years ago I visited an art class of fifth 
graders which was ensnared in the tangles of “radia- 
tion.” I can see possibilities for a dynamic lesson 
based on radiation in its current connotation, but to 
these ten-year-olds radiation meant making a bull’s 
eye design with lines coming from it. It was a mean- 
ingless experience, the result of the teacher’s attempt- 
ing to inflict on little children the unintelligible. 
uninspired exercises of her teacher-training days. 
Today this class is manipulating materials—paint. 
clay, wire, reed, wood, paper, and is discovering form, 
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for each meaningful. 

The junior high school class of 30 years ago was 
making fish borders and “all-over” patterns which 
mechanically repeated a unit, usually one most in- 
appropriate to textile design. Last week I entered a 
junior high school class where students were doing 
many kinds of wire sculpture, wood, clay, even stone 
sculpture, where one wall was covered with interesting 
textural experiments through slashing, bending, crush- 
ing paper surfaces, and beautifully articulated mobiles 
hung from the ceiling. Puppets, both those with wood 
and those with maché heads, were in progress; 
and very exciting and sensitive paintings of space- 
unlimited filled walls. There were rugs of original 
design on the storage shelves and a huge stitchery 
ccllage dominated the front wall. Can anyone who has 
two-point perspective fail to see progress here? 

There has been a great change, too, in the colleges 
preparing art teachers. The art teacher today is at 
home in many media or is willing and eager to keep 
on learning. When I complimented a new junior high 
sc 100] teacher on some interesting weaving in progress, 
she said, “I never had done any weaving before, but 
that’s what makes it exciting.” Art teachers today not 
only have an understanding of many media; more 
important, they have a greater understanding of child 
development. 

Many art schools in the 20’s were teaching cast 
drawing, color theories, design, and composition, with 
a kind of step-sister course in methods. Surely there 
is no teacher-education college nor university art 
department today buried under the dust of plaster 
casts, except, according to B & B, the art schools in 
Soviet Russia. 

Yet even in two-point perspective all is not well 
with art education. Too few are the art classes | have 
described. Too often is art merely doodling or a new 
type of dictation, teacher imposed. The teacher, ignor- 
ant of the real values of the creative art experience and 
himself innocent of such an experience, grabs, like a 
sinking swimmer, at anything—workshop products, 
illustrations in magazines, television and published 
how-to-do-it formulas. We are expecting the impossible 
if we anticipate rich creative experiences with art 
media from a classroom teacher who has never him- 
self experienced the torture and joy of creation. We 
are equally gullible if we expect a child-developing art 
program from an exhibiting artist who does not know 
children and their interests, needs, and abilities. And in 
charge of too many of our art programs today in 
classroom after classroom is one or the other of these 
misfits. The artist whose purpose in teaching is the 
security which will allow him to pursue his own pro- 
ductivity without interest in children’s development is 
as dangerous to art education as is the frightened, 
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unprepared general classroom teacher who too often 
has been forced to assume responsibility for children’s 
art experiences. 

Generally today we ascribe to art education the 
impossible. We are not realistic in our approach. We 
are apt to claim art as the one creative experience 
children have and insist on “art for all,” our brand. 
Every good teacher in any subject field encourages 
creative thinking and originality of effort. Can we 
doubt this after hearing John Ciardi? My one embar- 
rassing visitor in these many years was the editor of 
an elementary teachers’ magazine who presented 
irrefutable evidence that in her life her creative 
powers developed through writing; to her the time 
spent on art was meaningless. I tried to assure her 
that had her art experiences been differently moti- 
vated and not product-oriented they would surely have 
opened to her a new world of color, form, texture— 
a heightened sensitivity which would have enriched 
her writing; that even the artist’s (child or profes- 
sional) method of organizing these plastic elements 
in space to make a personal statement had much in 
common with the author’s organization of words, of 
sound, of imagery, of tempo. But I have been haunted 
by the feeling that she left unconvinced, although 
she had seen what to me was a fine demonstration 
of children having really meaningful art experiences. 


We state, too, unequivocally that the art experience 
must involve the child completely if it is really to 
affect him. It must have depth. Yet unless we are in 
unusually felicitous situations the time for art, at 
least at the secondary level, is regulated by bells. 
Class bell, “start to create”; 40 or 50 minutes 
later, warning bell, “stop creating,” followed by a bell 
to forget it all till this time tomorrow or even next 
week. I ask you honestly what sort of “creating” 
you would do under such circumstances, even in the 
quiet of your studio. But here the child is one of 
25 to 35, some eager, some bored, some disturbed 
and noisy, others mentally retarded and restless. And 
with our emphasis on the socializing opportunities in 
the art class and the use of tables to satisfy the need 
for large working surfaces for group projects, these 
children have 35 minutes to organize them- 
selves, shut out the distractions about them, and 
“create.” Not many are as fortunate as the lad in one 
of our classes who told the MC on a television pro- 
gram, “When I’m in the art class I make like I’m 
alone and just paint and paint.” 

We state too that each child should engage in an 
art activity of specific interest to him—that he should 
be free to use the materials of his choice—and as a 
sort of corollary, we imply that each child should grow 
in his ability to handle tools and materials, and to 
organize ideas and the means of expressing them. 
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In possibly 35 minutes, 35 children, 35 different 
projects, tools and materials with which to conduct 
35 projects, cleanup of 35 working areas—this is im- 
possible. In a class of 12 or 15 it can be managed; 
in longer periods it can be attempted; with children 
who have special ability and keen interest, it can be 
realized; but in the average class in the single period 
with children of uncertain interest, this we so ideal- 
istically prescribe just isn’t feasible. Even in the class 
I described earlier with bright children, excellent 
organization of supplies, an inspiring teacher, it has 
been found advisable and highly acceptable to stu- 
dents to divide them according to interests: puppeteers, 
sculptors, painters, weavers; in groups of two to 
six they gain from working on similar projects, each 
of which will bear the unique quality of its creator. 

We theorize, too, about art evident throughout all 
the areas of education, and this is indeed desirable. 
Yet there is great danger that art spread so thin often 
is no longer in essence art but rather a subject-ori- 
ented art product, produced frequently in ways which 
contradict our philosophy and best practice. That 
there can and should be much more of the creative 
approach gained in art classes applied everywhere is 
unquestioned. And that many exciting opportunities 
to use skills acquired in the art studio with imagina- 
tion and feeling in other classrooms is certain; too 
often, however, the correlation results in a sign for 
the French room, an enlargement of the landing of 
the Pilgrims or a pictorial products map for social 
studies, and perhaps some accurate graphs for math 
or science. 

If art is really functioning in the lives of children 
it will be felt. After the clean-up bell in the class I 
described earlier, the teacher mentioned that she and 
I were discussing some improvements in the room 
and its equipment. Had they suggestions? They not 
only had, but after the class had left, three girls re- 
mained to say they thought we should take any poor 
color reproductions from the halls and use the frames 
for student paintings, string constructions, stitchery 
panels, prints, etc. Assured that I thought their idea 
a fine one, they were eager to secure the principal’s 
cooperation. This kind of awakened consciousness, 
more than art productions to order, is a true reflection 
of art permeating a school. In Kansas City I saw 
old buildings which had been made charming through 
the planning of art director, principal, teachers, and 
children, the youngsters thoroughly conscious of the 
difference their well-designed mosaics, wall hangings, 
or paintings made in their lives. 

But good as art education at its best is today, it is 
not geared to the education of the future. We should 
not, Sputnik-propelled, blindly acquiesce to the im- 
balance which threatens education. Even now there 
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are red faces among educational leaders for their si )- 
mission to pressures not all of which have had | ie 
best interests of public education in the United Sta +s 
at heart. 


Today education is taking another hair-pin turn — 
the first really significant change since the introdi >- 
tion of the “progressive” education philosophy a d 
techniques. What we must understand, whether 
like it or not, is that this change will be faster, mc e 
encompassing than the last, because now educati n 
has become the interest of government, business, gr: \t 
foundations, and, through a stepped-up communi: :- 
tions effort, the general public. The educational re 
lution of the 1930’s was largely teachers-college | - 
spired, philosophically controlled, and spread by t 
zeal of disciples. Of one thing, then, we can be su: °. 
the education of tomorrow will be very different fro 
the education of today, differertt in purpose, differe 
in program and scheduling, different in teaching tec - 
niques, and in physical plant. A new voice speaks f{ 
education, not that of one devoted to a life study 
child development, but that of a highly respect: 
former president of a great university. After bri 
surveys of current educational practices, he mak s 
recommendations for educational programs gear: 
to academic performance. Always he states with t! 
perfunctory assurance of the man of culture th 
every child, both in junior and senior high schoc . 
should have art and music; never in this over! - 
specific time schedule does he provide adequately for 
these areas of the humanities. In his report Educatio 1 
in the Junior High School Years his complete lack «/ 
understanding of objectives of the art program in the 
junior high school is confirmed by his statement: 
“Desirable as well are special art, music, and scienc: 
rooms; however, it is possible to use portable equip- 
ment in these subjects.” We as the official profes- 
sional art organization have an obligation to enlighten 
this author of education’s destiny. 
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To me, with a vanishing point in perspective almost 
as far distant as that of Dr. Conant, these recom- 
mendations are not startling. This is the subject-ori- 
ented high school course I followed with no _per- 
ceptibly remarkable results. This emphasis on science. 
math, and the languages is not then new. What is new 
is the teaching techniques and scheduling advocated 
by such influential spokesmen as Lloyd Trump, Lester 
Nelson, and others: teaching machines, tutor texts and 
other programmed learning, the electronic classroom. 
team teaching, flexible class size determined by the 
type of program, adaptable modules for adjusting to 
large and small classes, employment of teacher assist- 
ants and clerical help, many kinds of visual aids with 
emphasis on overhead projectors and 8-mm sound 
films, laboratories in subject areas where students 
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he ar! high school teachers, and high school students 
ta ing courses at neighboring universities. There are 
gr ups working for advanced college placement and 


work and at the same time gain valuable teaching 
experience. 


st». | may voluntarily pursue individual projects, teachers demand for a liberal dose of liberal arts.”! The ; 
tie 4 freed from classes and available for student consulta- implications in these and similar criticisms are at least : a 
als 4 tion. Already some school systems are almost totally two-fold. There will be greater time spent in prepara- 
g involved, and few indeed are the schools which have tion for teaching, at least three years of liberal arts 
‘+, — not felt the impact of these ideas. Even my conserva- followed by two years or more of specialization and 
as, tive city school system under a foundation grant has student teaching. Perhaps the Harvard Graduate Be. 
ad... experiments in team-teaching, team-mother assistants, School has set a pattern by accepting as graduate 
e grouping for large and small classes, and research in students in education the liberal arts graduates of 
1 e designing of modules to enable classes to be handled colleges of high academic standards. Paid internships 
“e in parts of buildings in housing developments. We in Lexington and other New England school systems | 
re it heve exchange teaching assignments between college enable the students to carry on this year of graduate | 


Better trained teachers require more than time. 


te thre is a new rigid classification of high school Teachers colleges and schools of education must at- : 
ur. tr cks of courses with a quality point requirement tract faculties of broad cultural backgrounds, special- : 
“ol ove passing for a diploma, a certificate of attend- ists in one discipline but interested and competent in 
ret a: ce for those who do not make the grade. others. It should not be too difficult to arrange ex- 


Chere are trends in this pattern that we may ques- change of professors with the liberal arts colleges. 


fir ti n: the tendency to pour in knowledge via the college This has been done with great success between college : 
, f le'ture system, the inclination to emphasize factual and secondary education in my city. We must through te 
te | in ormation and measurable skills over the develop- such exchanges and mutual respect forever silence the : 
ri f mnt of analytical thinking and creative performance, implied criticism of the quality of education in F 
ks the trend toward gadgets and away from the direct teacher-education institutions. This can’t be done by 3 
rd contact with the great teacher, the inspiring person. changing the name of the teachers college; it can ; 
the The advocates of teaching machines would deny this come only from reorganization of curriculum and 
th t criticism, declaring that the machines, instead of mini- higher requirements for faculty. Professors of methods 
oc. mizing the creative teaching of superior teachers, free should themselves have had experience in quality 
rl - them for more time to develop the important subjec- teaching. A Doctor of Education degree must every- 
for tive areas of learning and make it possible for more where be the equivalent of a Doctor of Philosophy ; 


students to be instructed by these teachers of quality. degree. 

Then, too, there must be more effective screening 
of prospective teachers. Surely no college charged 
with preparing students for “quality” teaching would 


think of undertaking the task without a “quality” 


We may be frightened too by the power of the 
college and privately endowed foundations to deter- 
mine the nature of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. We may or may not agree with either objectives 


they have the necessary personal qualifications also. 


Lip- or means recommended, but we must clearly under- student body. Can we accept as candidates for the 
fes- j stand them and their implications for art education. teaching profession those below the upper quarter in 
hen A their high school classes? Only the intellectually 

3 art education and our profession? I was interested superior should consider teaching, and then only if 


to note that Dr. Trump recently was less sure of the 


ym- educational pattern he would recommend than he had There are other equally important implications for a 
ori- been when I heard him two years ago. But I must art education in today’s educational trends. The 

er- _ agree with him in this: Whatever the pattern, change bastion which has so long protected the self-contained | 

ce. || is inevitable. classroom has been penetrated by the new techniques. 

ew ff First I’m sure the change demands a new kind of The team-teaching concept has exposed young chil- 

ted q preparation for teaching art. The art teacher of the dren to several personalities, and there is evidence that 

ter | future must be more than a talented performer; he children and parents not only have made the adjust- 

ind ~—s must have a broad education in the humanities. The ment but have approved it. 


Educational Policies Commission in The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Education states: “Every 
teacher should have both a liberal education and a 
knowledge in depth in the field in which he teaches.” 
George Nelson puts it more bluntly when he advises, 
“There is public awareness of the danger of a society 
run by half-educated specialists . . . there will be a 
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In The Educational Record for April, 1959, Calvin 
Gross, now Superintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh, 
writing of the impossible demands on the elementary 
classroom teacher to handle not only the basic 
academic subject areas but also music, physical edu- 
cation, library, science, and art said, “A few people 
. . . have begun to question the continued universal 
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validity of the self-contained classroom for the first 
six grades.” If this stronghold of elementary educa- 
tion, the self-contained classroom, falls, vanquished 
by new ideas of subject matter competency, are we 
ready for this opportunity to enrich the art experiences 
of elementary school children through the introduc- 
tion of qualified art teachers? 


The school of the future in spite of the current fixed- 
track freezes, or possibly because of these, must evolve 
scheduling more flexible in time and space. The sacro- 
sanct five periods a week for fundamentals will give 
way to new schedule patterns allowing blocks of time 
for laboratory work and single periods for presenta- 
tion and motivation, lengthened school days, individ- 
ual student schedules which will shift from large to 
small groups, all with emphasis upon adaptability to 
individual needs. What are the possibilities for art in 
this new pattern? We must be ready with constructive 
suggestions. 


Another characteristic of the new programs in edu- 
cation is teacher aides. Such help would be most 
welcome in the art room in handling and caring for 
supplies and visual aids, in doing the spade-work for 
field trips, as well as in clerical work. Such assistance 
would make possible files of student work for a study 
of individual development, more time for a teacher 
to help each student and plan intelligently for his 
growth. 

There are many teaching resources being empha- 
sized for the schools of tomorrow. Some of these have 
special significance for the visual arts. The electronic 
classroom used in the languages for hearing native 
speakers and for recording the students’ pronunciation 
might reasonably be adapted to the study of works of 
art in somewhat the same manner as ear-phoned 
gallery tours now function. Consider the possibility 
for a small group of students, an excellent color re- 
production before each, to be listening to the com- 
ments of authorities, possibly of the artist himself, 
while the art teacher works with the studio-type stu- 
dents. Exchanges of pictures and recordings could be 
arranged, and possibly the group could tape a sym- 
posium of their own ideas to share with the studio 
group later. Eight-mm films for economy of cost and 
storage, the use of overhead projection for quick 
sketching, double projections for comparison of art 
objects, improved daylight opaque projection, and, 
most important, excellent new slides and films 
encourage the teacher to collapse the four walls of 
the classroom and bring in the sculptor, the designer, 
the architect, the painter, bring in nature in the many 
beautiful films now available. If it is not possible to 
take the class to a sculptor’s studio, as we did last 
week, the next best contact with the artist is through 
the documentary film. As color television becomes 
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more accurate and less expensive, we should have in —  # 
it a rich source of understanding and inspiration ]t ~~ 
is the duty of the NAEA to project its ideas of 4 I 
acceptable art television programs for educaticial PP 
television. 

More flexible scheduling in time and space wo ild 


make field trips and visits to the classroom by c m- c 
munity artists possible. This year we have schedi ed _ 7 
eight field trips and 14 classroom demons ra 
tions by sculptors, industrial designers, archite ts, : 
painters, and craftsmen at the high school level. ll : 
of the guest artists would have welcomed more t ne 


for their demonstrations and discussions. 


The future demands of us close scrutiny of pres nt 
programs and practices. We will never subscribe to 
“programmed-learning” in art, but perhaps there is 
need for development of sequences, flexible but c n- 
structive, to prevent the unguided dead-end art for ys 
of many children or the frustrating repetitions wh ~h 
inhibit development of sensitivity, powers of org n- 
ization, or the acquisition of skills needed for 14 
communication of feelings and ideas. Certainly, t 0, 
there is need for other than exclusively studio cour es 
if art is for all. Academically talented students wh. se 
top performance will be in science or the professi: 1s 
may need to learn to see and to feel the form, col »r, 
and texture of the world about them, and to rel ‘te 
sensitively to the art forms of their own and otler 
cultures. A new type of world history known as Wo:ld 
Cultures, now required in Pennsylvania, should have 
art and music specialists on the teaching team. Th: re 
are possibilities also for relating the arts, but such 
correlation must be based on fundamental likeness:s, 
not superficial ones; it must never become a mere 
flower-arranging, tie-selecting type of activity, dealing 
with obvious relationships instead of basic concepts. 


It is possible here only to hint at the art education 
program of the future by examining some of the 
most forward looking practices of today. This is being 
done in the many discussion sessions of this confer- 
ence, and in two studies prepared by members of this 
organization. We should all discuss both publications 
with school administrators and school board mem- 
bers. I refer to the March 1961 issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, which features “Art Education in the Secon- 
dary School,” and to Art for the Academically Tal- — 
ented Student, one of a series of paper-backed books _~ 
published by the NEA in the various subject areas as 
a part of the NEA Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented. It is our obligation as members of the NAEA 
to interpret the values of a good art program to 
administration and community and to enlist their help 
in providing such a program. We must neither betray 
our convictions nor stubbornly resist change. This is 
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a time for clear thinking and effective action. It is for 
us to prove that art is essential to general education. 
In the mad high school rush for advanced college 
placement, in the elementary schedule crowded by the 
introduction of foreign languages and algebra, admin- 
istrators are hard pressed to find time for the arts. 
On!y if they are convinced of the importance of art 
to the individual and to society will they make the 
necessary schedule adjustments. The future of art edu- 
cation inevitably will be different from the present; 
it could well influence more students through wisely 
differentiated approaches, more skillful teaching tech- 
niques, and better prepared teachers. 

Jbviously there is no such thing as two-point per- 
spective. In limitless space there is only infinity, 
in nity in which, according to Dr. Otto Struve, Direc- 
tor of the Green Bank Observatory, “the number of 
st.rs in the observable universe, roughly speaking, is 
eqial to the number of grains of sand on all the 
beaches of the earth—and probably 100 billion stars 
resemble the sun in some of their observable properties 
an must possess planets.”* Perspective is a broaden- 
iny not a narrowing process in such a cosmos. Re- 
cently discussing Life in Other Worlds, Harlow 
Shapely, the amazing Director Emeritus of the Har- 
vard Observatory, referred to man as “the lineal de- 
scendant of nauseating gases and sundry streaks of 
lightning.”* Such an evolutionary concept relegates 
Darwin’s Origin of Species to a mere science-readiness 
primer. 

With such vast new concepts of time and space 
education cannot remain static. Yet what meaning 
there is in life comes from this very phenomenon— 
that out of lightning playing upon primeval gases in 
eons evolved man, capable of understanding himself 
and of projecting this self into ever-broadening areas 
of comprehension and depths of feeling. The insig- 
nificance of man in the cosmic order makes all the 
greater his need for self-identification and fulfillment, 
lest the meaning of life be lost. Throughout known 
time man has reached his highest realization of self 


‘George Nelson, “Problems of Design.” 
"New York Times, March 5, 1961. 
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through the arts. The importance of the arts in our 
time may be recognized as the assertion of the self in 
a time of social conformity, cosmic insignificance, and 
possible annihilation. We must be ready to offer 
students not piddling, meaningless busy work but the 
desire and the means to discover their place in the 
universe through art, their own works and _ those 
of all creative peoples. 

The kind of art, the methods of teaching, the time 
and place for art in the curriculum of the future are 
ours to determine. Of one thing I am certain. Any 
meaningless, ineffectual so-called art courses of today 
which like the vermiform appendix have ceased to 
function will be sure prey of the educational scalpel. 
Only the vital will escape the general surgery. How 
vital is your art program? How capable are we of 
projecting it into the future, into an expanding uni- 
verse which refuses to be bounded by vanishing points 
in space? It is a future that requires vision, courage, 
and inspired leadership—not resignation nor cynicism. 

There is a place for art education of quality in 
this “brave new world” which has so “out-braved” 
Huxley’s earlier anticipations that Brave New World 
Revisited had to be written. In the fraction of a second 
in immeasurable time this new world is upon us, a 
world of accelerating speed and expanding space, a 
world of erupting social orders and dissolving 
political patterns, a world of dazzling scientific accom- 
plishments and of devastating personal insecurity. As 
George Nelson succinctly states, it is a world in which 
“intangible relationships are more concrete than 
tangible things,” and “change is the only remaining 
constant.””* 

In such a world man needs to feel as well as to 
know, to communicate through his senses as well as 
through his intellect, to relate to universal truths 
through constant self-probing and _ self-expression. 
This is the art way; ours is the problem of making 
art, both creative expression and recreative experi- 
ence, a part of the evolving educational pattern of 
tomorrow. But we must begin today. 


“Ibid. 
‘Nelson, op. cit. 


Helen Rose, Pres. S.A.A. 


Charles Robertson, 
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JOHN CIARDI 


THE FORM is THE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Bealmer, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have prepared a paper called “The Form is 
the Experience” and if you care to read it I imagine 
it will be published some time or other in the proceed- 
ings of this Academy, and that is about as much as 
I want to say about the paper. I simply refuse to 
read at people because I have been read at in the past. 

What I want to do, however, is gather some secon- 
dary thoughts around the paper and try to expound 
my confusions, or at least to compound them. 

I have this feeling constantly when I walk into 
a classroom or talk to teachers because, like many of 
you, I am a little schizophrenic—with one of my 
heads I try to write poetry, and with the other head I 
try to teach it, and these two heads get into a debate. 
The Italians have a nice word for it, “a batta becco,” 
that is an argument in which two birds are beating 
their beaks, a beak-beating. 

My two heads get to beak beating with one another 
because I ask myself, “What goes into a poem?” 

I have a feeling that unless a thing has a certain 
urgency to it, nothing is going to happen. The first 
thing any work of art has to have is a feeling of 
human urgency—there has to be some reason for 
doing it. 

I sometimes think that what is wrong with con- 
temporary poetry, where it does go wrong, is not lack 
of competence. Many of our bad poets are extremely 
competent, but there seems to be no human urgency 
within them. They seem to have written the poem as if 
it was meant to be analyzed in the classroom, and that, 
of course is a disaster. 

Assume a man comes to some midnight in his life 
and he is itchy and has to scratch. You hope it is a 
mortal itch rather than a fabricated itch. What is 
wrong with some poets is that they use itching powder 
instead of their glands. So the man comes to this 
midnight of his life. (I find myself thinking of Stephen 
Leacock, who tried to define the difference between a 
major poet and a minor poet. He said that the major 
poets write after midnight and the minor ones write 
before breakfast.) 

Let us assume this is a major poet. At some mid- 
night of his life he is itchy and has to write a poem. 
He is in love, let us say. He is in love with his wife or 
somebody else’s wife—that is the material that is in 
the footnotes of the survey course; but whatever is 
at work in him, he has something that has to get said. 

He writes the poem, and immediately he is involved 
in the process that has a lot of fancy names, esthetic 
detachment or distance or discipline, or whatever you 
call it. The first pages he writes are full of his personal 
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henscratchings, doodles, almost a psychic portrait, in 
ideogram. Then let us assume that when he reads it 
the next day, he does not say, “Oh, my goodnes .” 
and rip it up and throw it away. It has survived ‘ie 
first test, and he keeps it around, and eventually it 
gets typed. Already it has lost some of his meticul: 1s 
fingerprints, of his first fine frenzy. Then assume t! 3t 
he sends it out to a magazine and that it is accepted. 

Eventually he will get galleys, and now it loc - 
completely different. He had nothing to do with 
present appearance. Eventually then it appears in 
magazine, somewhere between an ad for Campbe! 
soup and Maidenform bras, and this was not the cc :- 
text he had in mind to begin with, at least not t e 
Campbell’s soup. The world is beginning to walk n 
on the poem. He feels a little more distant from t. 

You see, I am trying to detail the process of beco :- 
ing one’s own reader, of getting detached enough o 
see the thing from the outside. Then, let us say t 
gets put into a book and is picked up in an antholog ”, 
and by the time everyone is dead it gets into a te: '- 
book and shows up at nine o’clock in the morning s 
something the class is responsible for on final e¢ :- 
amination—and that simply is not what the pct 
intended. It is not what he had in mind, and certain- 
ly the classroom owes some apology to the distance 
from that originating midnight to that dreadful nine 
o’clock in the morning and the final examination. Any 
poet who writes with a final examination question in 
mind for his poem, is damned. If he concedes this «s 
his end product he is in trouble, he is in profound 
psychic trouble with himself. 

My experience has been that teachers by and large, 
especially as confronted by the final examination, do 
even greater violence to poets. I am not talking now 
about self-expression. I do teach some creative writing 
courses, but I am talking rather about trying to get 
a class of students, or an individual, one at a time, 
into something like a meaningful contact with that 
continuity of experience you call the arts, and I am not 
going to try to generalize, though I hope you will 
think that what I say about poetry applies to all the 
arts. I shall simply ask: What sort of human behavior 
creates a poem? What does a member of the human 
race do on this troubled planet when he sits down to 
write a poem? 

You know what somebody does when he writes a 
mortgage or builds an automobile. What part of the 
total gesture of the human race, what experience is 
going into this poem? 

The violence I think I see teachers doing to the 
writing is in the kind of message-hunt they conduct 
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through the poem. They get the kids to paraphrase. 
Paraphrase immediately leads away from the form 
into something called meaning with a capital “M,” 
or “significance” or “larger content” or “eternal veri- 
ties”—all of the dangerous concepts when applied to 
the poem. 

The worst thing you could say about a poet was 
said, alas, by a science fiction writer, and I wish I 
had said it. He was trying to destroy a poet, and 
he said, “He sold his birthright for a pot of message.” 
I wish that were mine, “He sold his birthright for a 
pot of message.” 


| am not sure that a lot of the teaching system is 
sc ling the birthright of poetry for a pot of message. 
V nat does this mean? How does it go about meaning 
tl s—and you get into these dreary matters of para- 

| was addressing a group of English teachers in 
( mbridge a lot of years ago, and in the course of 
t’ ngs I read them a passage from a poem by Elizabeth 
E shop. Elizabeth Bishop is certainly one of our very 
best women poets. She writes a kind of prose rhythm, 
long skinny poems, generally. 

I think the appearance of a poem on the page has 
something to do with it. The end of the line functions 
as a kind of punctuation, but what is especially rich 
in Elizabeth Bishop is her powers of observation, and 
in one passage of this poem I read a description of 
the fish’s eye. She had been out on a pond and had 
caught a great fish that had broken away with five 
leaders in its lip at various times, and here she was 
holding it, and you can imagine what Sir Walter Scott 
would have done, but she writes of holding the fish 
out of the water and of looking at it: 


“T looked in his eyes 
which were far larger than mine 
but shallower, and yellowed, 
the irises backed and packed 
with tarnished tinfoil 
seen through lenses 
of old scratched isinglass.” 


Now, I was trying to think, among other things, 
how far toward that total my students could have 
gone. How good is the inventiveness? Any artist has 
to be inventive. 

“I looked into his eyes”’—anybody can say that. 
“which were far larger than mine”—almost anybody 
can see that much, but: 


“but shallower, and yellowed”—that is not remark- 
able yet. A good, competent student could do that, but 
where could you get a student to provide the next 
item: 

“the irises backed and packed 
with tarnished tinfoil.” 
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And then to cap it with: 
“seen through lenses 
of old scratched isinglass.” 


Somebody there knows how to use his eyes, and I 
said to the teachers that as far as I knew this was 
the best job in English literature of looking at a 
fish’s eyes, and they came back with a horrible ques- 
tion. They said, “So what?” “What is so important 
about a fish’s eye?” 

Now, I think the answer to that is what is wrong 
with the teaching of literature, because, you see, the 
fundamental mistake here is that someone is confus- 
ing the size of the poem with the size of the subject. 

Do you invite your students to do crayon draw- 
ings of the atom bomb and assume it has to be a good 
drawing because it is about the atom bomb? This 
is about what many teachers of English are doing. 

I look at bad poetry at the Saturday Review until 
my eyes swim. My irises get backed and packed with 
something other than tarnished tinfoil. In this fog 
of beauty I keep throwing poems back at my secre- 
tary and telling her to get rid of them, and I think 
I have come to a conclusion about bad poetry, and 
there is a connection between this kind of poetry and 
the school system. I say more poems die of decency 
than of any other one cause you could put your 
finger on. 

A lot of people think that if one takes the names 
of the great concepts and says “God,” “life,” “uni- 
verse,” “atom bomb,” “stars and stripes,” and joins 
these labels together with a syntax of exclamation 
points, that you have a poem. 

I do not think that is the process. I was once 
accused, in trying to develop this point, of attacking 
God. I said that more disastrous poems were written 
about God than about the devil, and this was quoted 
as saying that God was a disaster. That is not what 
I had in mind. My point was quite the opposite, 
that the concept is so large, the idea is so important 
and central that you have to be sure you have some- 
thing meaningful to say about it. 

If you take the total universe as your subject, you 
had better have something worth saying about it, 
some new experience of it. What determines the poem 
is not the size of the subject, but the size of the mind 
that is engaged in the subject. 

A fool could look at the universe and see nothing 
(and that describes most of the poems I see at the 
Saturday Review) but the most mind, the most in- 
telligence, could look at an amoeba and project the 
universe from it. 

I do not think you as teachers of the fine arts are 
in much danger of this failure. You are saved by 
the fact of a discrete medium, but as soon as they get 
into words people want to chase the vagueness of 
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words. They want to pour words out of themselves 
without putting them into a shape or form. 

I have to say to my students, “Cut your subject 
down just a little, don’t try to sum the universe up 
in sixteen lines. If you write five such poems you 
will use up all your subject matter for the rest of your 
life and you will have nothing left to go on.” 

But still I keep getting these atrociously bad poems, 
such as one that began “Truth is a fawn with large 
and velvet eyes.” 

I do not know what truth is, but I am pretty damned 
sure it is not a fawn with large and velvet eyes. As 
a matter of fact, how could you complete the sentence 
beginning, “Truth is—”? 

Ezra Pound said that poetry should be written at 
least as well as prose, and if you start a sentence 
saying “Truth is—” all you can add is that it is pretty 
hard to talk about, which is, somehow, not poetic 
unless you find the right form for it. It won’t do to 
get off into this huge vagueness. 

I like to say to such students that a better formula, 
and one that I am sure you would agree with, is to 
fall in love with some chunky fact of the world, some 
actuality, and within that actuality not to make any 
statements but to let meaning be released rather than 
asserted. 

Now, that is the area in which you work daily. You 
get material and the material has to be the state- 
ment. Words are the deceivers, but the good poets 
seldom take off on as big a charge as “Truth is a 
fawn,” or “Reality is—” 

Sometimes they end that way, but more often than 
not they stay away from that tack, at least in the 
twentieth century. 

Think of Robert Frost’s “Mending Wall.” Most of 
you know that. One of the things that might be asked 
is, when does it start to get beautiful? Everybody 
says it is a beautiful poem, but where is the beauty in 
it, whatever the word means? He says: 


“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 

No one has seen them made or heard them made.” 


It goes on this way. When does it get beautiful? 
That is a lot of matter of fact about stone walls. 

You could write a Department of Agriculture 
pamphlet on “The Care and Feeding of Stone Walls.” 

“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,”—you 
couldn’t use “love”—that is not a federal word, but 
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aside from that, the rest of it would just about stan |. 
Something that militates against the perpetuity of a 
stone wall structure—now you are getting feder || 
about it. 

But Frost knew that if you put enough facts in o 
relationships they begin to release meaning, and y: 1 
do not have to assert it if you put them under contr: |. 

Hans Hoffman in his school at Provincetown us: | 
to begin “The art of painting is to put one thi: » 
in front of another.” That is a simplification, but | 
think that is the fundamental art of poetry, to ¢ t 
things into relationship. 

Maybe you think I am saying that meaning ; 
irrelevant. I do not think it is. Meaning and t) : 
urgency I was talking about at the beginning a 
very closely interwoven. There has to be a hum: : 
concern, but the thing is, what kind of humz : 
concern? 

Back to the original question—what is a human b - 
ing doing when he gets into the frivolities of writir - 
a poem? If it.is so full of meaning, as it could | : 
argued, that some of the most enduring statemen 
about the human position on this planet have bec 
written by the poets—but if the human position o 
the planet were their total concern, why were the 
fooling around with metrics, with form, with th: 
frivolities of rhymed words, with images? Becaus 
these are inseparable from the poetic experience. 

Its four elements are diction, imagery, rhythr: 
and total form. What has this to do with the conten: 
of the poem? It may be that poets, as H. L. Mencke: 
once said, tell lies. Mencken said that poets tell tw: 
kinds of untruths, objective and subjective. 

As an example of an objective untruth Mencken 
cited “God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” 

As an example of subjective untruth he cited: 

“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 

That about covers the field, and I find myself think- 
ing of a poem by John Keats, the one in which he 
foresaw his own death. He knew he was tubercular 
and did not have long to live, and he knew he had 
within him the seeds of many books that he would 
like to have written. It is certainly a sad thing for a 
man, at the height of his intellectual powers, to real- 
ize his body is caving in on him and that he will never 
get done all the things he could have done. That is 
a tragic human situation, and I think he began as a 
tragic human being as he engaged in writing this 
poem. The poem is: 

“When I have fears that I may cease to be,” and 
he goes on to talk about this— 


“When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain—” 
Already he is enjoying himself. 
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You see “glean’d” has started a figure—“Before my 
pen has glean’d my teeming brain.” 
And he carries it further: 
“Before high piled books in charact’ry, 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain.” 
He has gone through a rather elaborate comparison 
o! books and storage bins for harvest, and then starts: 
“When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance.” 


Whatever the tragedy he started with, he has to 
f-el good there. There is nothing to feel about over 
a. image, except joy. He started to write about 
hs own death sadly, and suddenly he is happy about 
catching images. 

“When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love!—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 


Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink.” 


Now he seems to be saying that nothing matters— 
love does not matter, fame does not matter, but the 
things that do matter are very important. The sonnet 
form matters, rhyme scheme matters, images matter, 
metric divisions matter. One essence of the poetic 
experience, as one essence of the experience of all 
arts, is inseparable from this—the capture of form 
is always a joyous thing. As Baudelaire said, “All 
created form, even that created by men, is immortal,” 
and he went on to say that it is also a joy. Form is 
an enduring pleasure, but it is a fairly complex ex- 
perience. 

Now again, I am not dealing with getting a student 
to express himself. I am talking rather about the 
process of getting him in contact with what better 
artists have done as a step to deepening the area out 
of which he expresses himself. 

What was Keats really doing in this sonnet? Was 
he just saying that I am sad that I will not get all 
those books written? Is it possible to see this as an 
act of joy? 

I think nothing has been accomplished until it is 
seen as an act of joy, that Keats as a man concerned 
and troubled by the thought of his own impending 
death was a tragic man, but Keats the poet, having 
accomplished the form that would express that, had to 
be a fulfilled and therefore a joyous man. 

To go chasing the pot of message, as I hope you see, 
is to lose all the birthright of contact with the form. 
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Another thing that seems to me to be lost from the 
essence of the poetic experience when one tries to 
start to translate it into examination terms is its 
multiplicity. I think a central characteristic of all the 
arts is the fact that more than one thing is happening 
at once—multiplicity and simultaneity. 

Along with that is a thought that if you put an 
element into a work of art, pretty soon it runs away 
from you and you have to chase it and control it— 
it exerts a force of its own. 


Chekhov made a great statement about the arts 
when he said, “If you bring a cannon on stage, fire 
it.” I think there are a lot of meanings to follow that 
aphorism. | try to teach writing students that if they 
are going to fire that cannon in Act III, they had 
better get it on stage some time in Act I as incon- 
spicuously as possible. Get it established, sneak it on, 
or sneak in the possibility of a cannon—have it come 
in for some other reason. 

It is a mistake that only bad writers make to bring 
the cannon on stage with the fuse burning, just in 
time for the shot. That just will not do. 

I say only bad writers make it. Dante made it once, 
but he was just showing he was good enough to 
throw away the difference. It is the arrogance of the 
master. When you get that good you do not have to 
worry about that. 

So you know you will need a cannon in Act III. 
You bring it on stage in Act I, when the army arrives, 
let us say. That would be a natural time. And let us 
say they park it in the square, center stage. There it is. 
But by the time you get into Act III you will have 
used the cannon for seventeen different things that 
you had not had in mind. By the time you get to Act 
III you will have used it as a place for the lovers to 
have a tryst; as a place to hide a letter; as a way for 
the hero to show he knows something about soldiery, 
or as the center of a grim tableau showing the chil- 
dren of the town playing in its shadow. By Act III, 
when you do fire it, you will have used it for those 
other things along the way. 

This doubling is of the essence—if you put anything 
inside a frame it is no longer just itself but a force 
exerting against the frame. The elements of an art 
work tend, first, to double on themselves, and second- 
ly, to double against the form. For example, suppose 
you want to take a photograph of something you think 
of as the Rocky Mountains. Now, as soon as one picks 
up a camera and puts a frame around his eye he 
begins a problem of composition. After all, if all you 
are thinking of is nature, the whole blessed business 
is Rocky Mountains, and all you have to do is aim it 
over your shoulder. You cannot miss—everything 
around you is Rocky Mountains. But that does not 
work inside the frame. 
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We keep saying that art is a window, not a door. 
It does not lead you into the thing, but gives a view 
of the thing. You cannot walk through the painting. 
You cannot live in the sculpture, despite some con- 
temporary efforts in that direction. You can some- 
times walk through it, or have an illusion of depth 
in it but, you see, as soon as a man picks up a Brownie 
and starts to look at the Rocky Mountains, he has a 
frame and begins to move around because he wants 
something in relation to the frame, and something else 
in relation to that, and you are off on to something 
else indispensable in the experience—the fact one 
thing in the form requires or demands another. 


I have been trying to get teachers to change their 
final examinations in poetry classes, and one sug- 
gestion is to try to ask this sort of question: not to ask, 
what does it mean? or, how was the poet feeling? or, 
what do you think the poet had in mind? 


If only you could insult them enough to realize 
they do not have any minds, anyhow, and are not 
entitled to opinions, not until they get out of your 
classroom. I think the Europeans are much sounder 
in this. The maestro enters, and, sure, you may dis- 
agree with him, but keep it to yourself. Meanwhile, 
he is there because he knows more than you do, not 
to win a popularity contest. 

However, I would like to ask this sort of question: 
What gave rise to this particular word in line 5? and 
if the student could identify the word in line 1 that 
absolutely and unmistakably created the need for that 
word in line 5, I would trust him to have made some 
contact with the experience of the form. 

Let me give you an example of how that worked. 
I once spent a lot of time on the work sheets of 
John Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” He worked hard at 
that poem. Amy Lowell bought the work sheets and 
gave them to the Houghton Library of Harvard. You 
can get photostats of them and see for yourself all the 
scratching he went through. 

This is an elaborate medieval poem with medieval 
background. Madeline and Porphyro are in love. The 
situation is like that of the Montagues and Capulets. 
It is, moreover, the Eve of St. Agnes, and if, on the 
Eve of St. Agnes, Madeline performs a certain ritual, 
she will dream of her own true love. Plot number 
three: Angela smuggles Porphyro into the castle and 
hides him in Madeline’s room because if her hyena 
kinsmen spotted him, they would rip him to pieces. 

Madeline enters, and part of the ritual requires 
that she must not look behind her, and here is 
Porphyro standing in the closet, peeking out as Made- 
line undresses. This is precarious material for Keats. 
Any number of authors would have no trouble with 
this material, and they would all have their own ways 
of handling it. I have a neighbor in New Jersey whose 
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name is Minsky, and he has his own way of handli ig 
this kind of material. 

What is important in this is that Keats must 1 ot 
only get through the episode, but with a preserv -d 
tone. He must stay on key. 

The problem is to get Madeline undressed and it to 
bed and to keep Porphyro the innocent, high lov r. 
No leer must touch his features. 

First Keats seems to have Porphyro just about o 
faint. That seems to make him safer, at least it guar: 1- 
tees there will be no violence. But Porphyro’s he: st 
revives: 

“Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls she frees her hair; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one—” 


“Warmed jewels” has been praised often and ju t- 
ly. How did the jewels get warmed? By contact wi h 
her body, and it is at this one delicate removal th it 
Keats suggests the presence of her body. It is Kea * 
kind of sensory detail—rich, full of suggestion, a) d 
yet delicate. 

There is the tonality he must preserve, a: 1 
“wreathed pearls” and “warmed jewels” have a hap) y 
relationship. 

Then Keats made a mistake in his next version. - 
“Loosens her bursting bodice.” What happened »5 
the tonalities? 

“Of all its wreathed pearls she frees her hair: 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her bursting bodice—” 

There is no scientific fact any one could adduce 
to show that Madeline could not be as buxom as you 
please and yet be as delicate as you please. It is not 
the scientific fact that counts here, but the tonality. 
“Bursting” seemed wrong—run for your life, the 
dam is bursting. It is the flavor of the word that 
is wrong. 

And here Keats had a lot of trouble. He knew the 
word was wrong instantly and he crossed it out. Then 
he was almost tempted into cheating. He said: 
“Loosens her bodice lace-strings.” What has he done? 
He has neutralized. He has set up a sequence—- 
wreathed pearls, warmed jewels, and if he is going to 
observe his own sequence he has to say “adjective- 
noun” and “bodice lace strings” dodges it. 

I am sure you find parallels in the composition of 
any form. A bad poet would have accepted that cheat- 
ing, but a good poet never cheats. He knows when 
he has cheated—that is why he has to be demanding 
upon himself. 

Keats crossed out “bodice lace strings,” and after 
about seventeen starts he came up with the right 
answer. You know immediately it is the right answer. 
He said: “Loosens her fragrant bodice.” 

What makes “fragrant” exactly the right choice? 
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“Fragrant” does for bodice exactly what “warmed” 
does for jewels. Those are twin words and at least 
cousins to “wreathed pearls.” 

But how far all this is from subject matter. Every 
poet who has managed to say a meaningful, good thing 
about the human condition has been the sort of person 
who has been passionately involved in this kind of 
sequence in letting the poem build itself out of itself. 
He has been involved in the formal elements, and 
these are precisely the elements that one cannot get 
into a final examination paraphrase. They are also 
the elements that the approach “Let’s appreciate this” 
do: not reach to unless it gets down to particulars. 

he form and the material are the experience. I 
we ild be willing to go further than that as far as 
pe try is concerned. 

like a poem to mean and want it to mean, but it 
is ot absolutely necessary for a poem to mean. Light 
ve'se is especially full of good examples: David Mc- 
Cc-d has one that goes: 

“Big Chief Wotapotami 
Sat in the sun 

And said, ‘Me hot am I.’ 
Sat in the shade 

And said, ‘Me cooler.’ 
Such is the life 

Of an Indian ruler.” 

i submit that is not about Indians. It really has no 
concern about the difference in temperature in and out 
of the shade. It is a form, you see, a thing in itself. 

Or a lovely thing by Margaret Fishbeck, one of 
the longest poems in the English language: 

“Somewhere there are people who 
Have nothing in the world to do 
But sit upon the Pyrenees 
And use the very special breeze 
Provided for the people who 
Have nothing in the world to do 
But sit upon the Pyrenees 
And use the very special breeze 
Provided for the people who 
Have nothing in the world to do.” 

And you can go on as long as you like—a perpetual 
motion. It is not about the Pyrenees or about people 
or about breezes—it is about the fun of its own form. 
It means what a home run means—it is just a good 
thing to hit, any kind of home run. 

I want to give an example about that that comes 
to mind. I got going on Tennyson once. | think he 
created a number of disasters in “Idylls of the King.” 
He took all this rich material from Malory, this cult 
of personal prowess that informed the Round Table, 
—that and the cult of the grail—and he turned these 
dash forces into little posies for God and Victoria. 
A moral garland. 
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I think I want to argue that every home run square- 
ly hit is positive—it may defeat your team but it is 
a thing for its own sake. Roland in “Chanson de 
Roland” had a specialty. He hit medieval home runs. 
His specialty was cleaving Saracens and when he was 
in good form his champion feat is that when his sword 
hit a Saracen on the topknot, the stroke would carry 
down so that one-half of the Saracen fell off the horse 
on one side and the other half fell off on the other side. 

There is a point of analysis—Tennyson took this 
sort of thing and turned it into morals for Queen Vic- 
toria, but my point is that if Roland was doing this 
for God, God was sufficiently served as soon as the 
Saracen’s head was split. The rest of the stroke was 
sheer bravura. Certainly that element is inseparable 
from the experience of the poem. It is the joy of per- 
forming a perfect action. 


I want to tell you one little parable I have con- 
structed, with a little violence, from a short story by 
Anatole France called “The Juggler of Notre Dame.” 
The juggler in his youth and prime used to wander 
the fairs of France, spread a rug and get on his back 
and juggle with his hands, knees and feet, and he 
was good at it and he was happy. His health was with 
him, his strength and skill, but years passed and some 
time later the juggler, now aged and a little stiff in 
the joints, having had a bad season, found himself 
wandering down a back road, ill, and he was taken in 
by the brothers of a monastery, and they brought him 
back to health. 

Spring came around and the juggler decided he 
wanted to stay here, that he was happy in this place. 

Now, the monastery was dedicated to the praise of 
the Virgin. Each of the brothers had a specialty—one 
illuminated manuscripts, another grew flowers for the 
Virgin’s altar, another decorated it in gold plate, 
another did jewel work—everybody had a specialty 
except the juggler. To show his heart was in the right 
place he took to sweeping out the chapel—that is a 
little like teaching school. It is not the essential 
process, but it is an act of devotion, but while he was 
at it he took to doing something I suspect teachers 
might do at times—when he was all alone he would 
sneak his rug and equipment in and juggle in front 
of the Virgin. He wanted to offer the one thing he 
knew how to do well. However, one day a monk 
caught him in this process. It is like catching the 
teacher after school writing poems, you see, and he 
went racing to the head of the monastery. All the 
monks came running in to witness this defamation of 
the chapel. They looked through the window and saw 
him, and just as they were about to rush him and 
throw him out—this is the school committee, the 
superintendent of schools—just as they were about to 
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do this the statue came down from the pedestal and 
wiped the sweat from the juggler’s brow. 

I do not know how you will work that into the 
school system, but the point I want to make is very 
simple. Any well-made thing is a praise. Anything 
joyously accomplished and roundly made is a praise. 
The offering was acceptable, you see, and any praise 
is acceptable, any supreme act of language, I don’t 
care what it is, whether it is about a fish’s eye, about 
the size of the universe—any superb language struc- 
ture will endure because we need superb language 
structures. They are a kind of enzyme without which 


the human mind cannot function up to its b-st 
potential. 

As a matter of fact, they survive even the langua: es 
in which they are written. Many people walk toc .y 
with high moments of Greek and Latin poetry « id 
oratory in their heads simply because when a gr at 
language structure that really grows out of its medi m 
and becomes the thing written and enters experier e. 
Language is one of the profoundest things that hun n 
beings do, and anything that heightens that sense >f 
language is meaningful and full and part of the tc al 
experience. 
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N.A.E.A. 


Summer Meeting Report 


The annual summer meeting of the National « - 
Education Association, a Department of the Natio: 
Education Association, was held in connection w h 
the 99th annual meeting of the N.E.A. in Atlan 
City, New Jersey, June 25-June 30. 

The program that followed the brief post-lunche n 
business session was under the chairmanship a d 
coordination of Mrs. Marguerite Walter. Assiste 
Director of Art, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Per :- 
sylvania. The theme was “Visual Means for Teachi: g 
a Visual Art.” After an introductory statement ma‘ e 
by Mrs. Walter, a kinescope of a recent televisicn 
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program in the series “Everyone’s An Artist” w: 
shown. A panel discussion called “Practical Uses » 
Television” followed, coordinated by Mrs. Walter wi' 
the following panel members: 


Kathryn Conroy, Teacher, Richmond School, Phil«- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Josephine D’Onofrio, supervisor of television, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools 

Frank Walchak, principal, Harrity School, District 
1, Philadelphia, Pa. 


After the panel discussion, processes used in recent 
television programs were demonstrated. Stick print- 
ing, creative mosaics, pencil sketching and monoprints 
were demonstrated by: 


Harriette Bescoe, art supervisor, District 6, Phila- 
delphia, and 

Harry Bonnelli, art supervisor, District 5, Phila- 
delphia. 


To supplement these demonstrations an exhibit of 
student work from the art departments of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools was shown. 

Before adjourning the meeting, President Robertson 
expressed thanks to Lillian Olsen and Mary Born who 
served as local arrangements’ chairmen for the 
N.A.E.A. summer meeting. 
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are covered. 170 plates, 17 full-color plates, 
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List Price $11.50 Members’ Price $8.95 
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tural Expression. By Lincoln Rothschild. A 
major attempt in light of modern psycholog- 
ical insights to explain the variations in artis- 
tic styles from age to age. 82 plates. 
List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $4.95 


12, THE FUNCTIONAL LINE IN PAINTING. By 
Aaron Berkman. 49 plates covering the art of 
every age and civilization are used to prove 


the author's thesis. 
List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $3.95 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


Dr. Kenneth R. Beittel Receives 
NSF Grant for Study of Creativity 


New methods of finding, measuring, and develop ng 
creativity in students will be explored in a one-y ar 
research program directed by Kenneth R. Beit +l, 
associate professor of art education at Penn State 

The project will be supported by a grant of $18.' 10 
from the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Beittel was assisted during the summer >y 
Robert C. Burkhart of Central Michigan Univer: ty 
and Herbert J. Burgart of the University of So th 
Florida. Mr. Burkhart, who holds a doctoral deg 2e 
from the University, has previously done simi ar 
research under the auspices of the Ford Foundati n. 

Basing its methodology on the visual arts, 1¢ 
project will emphasize newer dimensions in study ig 
creativity in an effort to devise measures leading to 
educational experimentation for the development of 
creativity. The group hopes also to discover bet r 
methods of finding or predicting creative talent in 
young students. 

The three men will work primarily with coll: ze 
populations in their research. Unconventional for 1s 
of testing, including nonverbal, motivational, a id 
long-term tests, will be experimented with. They will 
also attempt to arrive at certain stable criteria {or 
measuring creativity. 

Mr. Beittel worked on several pilot studies on tie 
measurement of creativity in the visual arts with tie 
late Viktor Lowenfeld, until his death Head of tiie 
Department of Art Education at Penn State, and al<o 
with W. Lambert Brittain, of Cornell University. 
During the past year Beittel, Burkhart, and Burgart 
collaborated in the development of new measures to 
be used on a trial basis as part of the present study. 
Although there is a history of previous work which 
will aid this study, it is essentially a new project. 


John Hay Fellowships for 1962-63 


Public senior high school teachers from 26 states 
and the District of Columbia are invited to 
apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. Winners 
of these awards will study in the humanities for a year 
at one of the following universities: California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
They will receive stipends equal to their salaries 
during the fellowskip year. In addition, the John Hay 
Fellows Program pays the travel expenses for the 
Fellow and his primary dependents, his tuition, and a 
health fee. 

A total of 75 fellowships will be awarded. 
John Hay Fellows will be selected from schools and 
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school systems interested in making the best possible 
use of the time and talents of good teachers and in 
developing practices designed to break educational 
locksteps. Charles R. Keller, director of the John 
Hay Fellows Program, points out that the Program 
provides experiences which enable teachers to grow as 
human beings and thereby to bring increased wisdom 
and enthusiasm to their classes and their schools. 


Applicants shall have at least five years of high 
school teaching experience and should be not more 
than 55 years of age. Languages, literature, history, 
mu-ic, and the fine arts are usually included in the 
hu: :anities, and teachers of these subjects are invited 
to «pply. In addition, applications from teachers in 
oth-r disciplines who wish to study in the humanities 
are accepted. 

ix new states will participate in the John Hay 
Fe ows Program in 1962-63. They are: Kansas, Ken- 
tucxy, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
moat. The other participating states are: Arizona, 
Ce ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Inciana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
ga’, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as the District of Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John Hay Fel- 
lowships should communicate with Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. Applications will 
close on December 1, 1961. 


New Magazine 


The first issue of THE BULLETIN OF ART 
THERAPY, a new quarterly publication, is scheduled 
for distribution in September 1961. 

Painting and clay modelling began to be used in the 
treatment of the mentally and physically ill more than 
20 years ago. but this will be the first journal 
devoted to developing and defining the specialized 
discipline that has become known as Art Therapy. 
The BULLETIN’s subtitle, “Art in Education, Re- 
habilitation, and Psychotherapy,” indicates its scope. 
Art therapy reaches out toward a two-way exchange 
with art education on the one hand, and with conven- 
tional psychotherapy and psychoanalysis on the other. 

In addition to news, a book review, listings of recent 
periodical literature and of courses in art therapy, the 
issue now in preparation will feature an article on 
“Art and Emptiness: New Problems in Art Education 
and Art Therapy,” by Edith Kramer, well-known 
artist, art therapist, educator and author. A copy of 
this issue may be obtained by writing to the Editor, 
Miss Elinor Ulman, 634 A Street S.E., Washington 3, 
D.C. 
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“GASEIN ARTISTS’ COLORS 
individual technic of 
the DESIGNER and ILLUSTRATOR. 
ee "They respond perfectly to contro! by 
the artist’s brush, whether used as dilute 
transparent washes or as matte opaques. 
" The brilliant range of permanent colors, 
along with uniquely smooth handling, 
make “V” Caseins eminently suitable for 
both commercial and school use. 
7 The new Designer's Size tubes are 
especially economical for students. 


32 Colors in 
Studio Tubes and 
Designer's Tubes. 
Ask for complete 
COLOR CARD 


Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 
2704 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


MODOCLAY 


hardens by itself, is ready to use. 
* Easy to work * Clean * No firing needed 
Send 25< for new 
““MODOCLAY FOR CRAFTS” 
MONTGOMERY STUDIO 
NORTHBROOK, PA. 


DESIGN QUARTERLY, devoted to all crafts and 
industrial design, condensed and illustrated, with 
particular emphasis on good design, is invaluable 
for classroom use. 
Subscribed to all over the world by architects, in- 
terior designers, industrial designers, craftsmen, 
decorators and art students— 
a voice for the designer and craftsman— 
a guide for the consumer of well designed 
products— 
4 issues $2.00, 8 issues $3.50, 12 issues $5.00. 
Single issues 50¢, special double issues $1.50. 
Published by the 


WALKER ART CENTER 


1710 Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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New Available 
over 270 


AMACO GLAZES 
both 


“Powder Form 


The wide selection of gloss, matt and textured Amaco 
Glazes, formerly available only in dry powdered for- 
mulas, are now prepared in time-saving liquid form. 
Wet grinding insures extra fineness and super-smooth 
application. Ready-to-use Amaco Liquid Glazes are 
supplied in 4-oz. and 16-oz. glass jars and in gallons, 
- too. Airtight foil inner seals on the glass jars keep 


these liquid glazes “factory fresh.” Try them! 


Dry formula Amaco Glazes remain a favorite of many 
users. The strong, envelope-type, one pound paper 
bags with tin ties are so easy to store, and the glazes 
are mixed with water as needed. Liquid or dry, Amaco 
Glazes are best! Remember, too, Amaco clays and 
glazes are matched for perfect results. Send for the 
1961 catalog No. 46, 
Enameling Supplies and Equipment,” with glaze 


color chart. 


“Amaco Pottery and Metal 


Manufacturers of KILNS, 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 24, ie, 


WHEELS, CLAYS, GLAZES, SUPPLIES 


“"NAEA” SUPPORTING MEMBER 


Mayo Bryce Appointed to 
Dean’s Position 

Mayo Bryce, Specialist for Education in the Arts, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
has resigned this position to become Dean, School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois. The appointment to the new position 
was effective September 1, 1961. Dr. Bryce was a 
member of the NAEA Council for many years and is 
a Past President of the Pacific Arts Association. Be- 
fore joining the Office of Education Staff Dr. Bryce 
was on the faculty of San Francisco State College. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Adver- 
tising Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and 
Interior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art 
Education and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Shanker’s Competition 


The United States Information Agency and officials 
from the Embassy of India have requested the NAEA 
to inform its members of the “Shanker’s International 
Children’s Competition 1961.” This is an annual com- 
petition in painting and writing which invites entries 
from all over the world. The rules for painting are as 
follows: 


1. Children of all countries up to the age of 16 (i.e., 
thoce born on or after December 31, 1945), can take 
par! in the competition. 


2. Paintings 
(a) Entries for the competition should be origi- 
nal and unaided work executed during the 


year 1961. 

(b) A competitor cannot submit more than 6 
entries. 

(c) Paintings and drawings in colour and in 
any media except pencil will be accepted. 

(d) Entries should be of a size not smaller than 


8x10”. 
3. Entries (painting and literary) can be on any 
subject the competitor likes. Those dealing with the 


competitor’s environments—home life, school life, 
scenes around the house and the school, entertainment, 
social parties etc.—will be welcome. In addition, liter- 
ary entries may deal with the person or persons the 
competitor likes best. 


4. Each entry should have the following particulars 
in English in block letters, (at the back of the entry) 


(a) Full name of the competitor, 

(b) Nationality, 

(c) Full Postal address, 

(d) Date of birth, specifying date, month and 
year, and 

(e) Whether the competitor is a boy or a girl. 


(Entries without these particulars may be 
disqualified ). 


5. Entries should be addressed to Shanker’s Inter- 
national Children’s Competition Odeon Building, P. O. 
Box No. 218, New Delhi, India, and should reach the 
office not later than November 30, 1961. 


Brochures and additional details may be obtained 
by writing to: Education Dept., Embassy of India, 
2107 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“PRIZE-WINNING Oil Paintings” 


is more than a book of paintings 


Seldom has any book caused so much 
comment in art circles as this brilliant 
collection of first-award winners in top 
competitive art exhibitions throughout the 
country. Critics call this “the book that 
will make art history.” 

In addition to excellent full-color repro- 
ductions, the real bonus features are the 
analyses of the paintings by judges of the 
different shows and the intelligent and 
articulate comments by the critic, Gus 


It actually shows you... 
without museum hop- 
ing... what’s winning 
the TOP prizes in 
America today. 


Every single painting in the 
book is in full, vivid color. 


You may examine it for a full week with 
an absolute guarantee that you may return 
the book for refund in full if you are not 
100% satisfied. 


Only $695 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY! 


Baker, eminent teacher, lecturer and 
famous painter. Also included with each 


painting are the artist’s own comments as 


Dept. A. E,, 4110 Hillsboro Road, Nashville 12, Tenn. = 
Please send me 


ALLIED PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


pies of PRIZE-WINNING OIL PAINTINGS 


to his philosophy of painting and why he and Why They Won the Prize @ $6.95 each. | understand | may return 
painted this specific subject in this the book(s) for my money back if | am not 100% satisfied. 

particular manner. No artist will want to NAME 

miss this remarkable book. ADDRESS 

Paintings included in the book are abstracts, CITY. ZONE STATE 
impressionism, realism, portraits and other phases ) check enclosed ) money order enclosed 


of contemporary painting. 
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CREATIVE HANDS 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
WORLD WIDE 


An opportunity and a challenge. A 
Crafts Director with Army Special 
Services plans, directs, and promotes 
a comprehensive crafts program for 
the military personnel. Army crafts 
shops and photo centers are up to date 
in equipment and operation. 


Positions are established in Europe 
(Germany/France/Italy), Korea, 
Okinawa, Alaska and many of the 
other 49 states. Tour of duty, two 
years in most areas; one year in Korea. 


Crafts Director positions in Europe 
are not in the Federal Civil Service. 
Basic requirements: U.S. citizenship; 
women, single; men, single preferred; 
degree in Art or Art Education and 
professional work experience. A writ- 
ten examination is not required. The 
starting salary is $5355 per year plus 
housing overseas and transportation to 
duty station. 


For brochure write: 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Attention: AGMP-R (C-9) 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW! G0nhacolor “Gel” Consistency 


LIQUID TEMPERA PAINT 
in Plastic Squeeze Bottles 


Highly concentrated color in “‘gel’’ form 
—always ready for smooth-as-silk brush- 
ing—deep, rich co ge—no bleeding 

no tling—no hardening. 30 brilliant 
colors—2 oz., 4 oz. bottles, pints, quarts, 
gallons. INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Send 
$2.00 for six 2 oz. bottles, ass’t. colors 
with instructions, ppd. Regularly $2.25. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Seeeeaeeee of: Chalkboard, Chalk, Erasers, Art Materials, Maps, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Painting in the Twentieth Century, Werner H ift- 


mann. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1° 51. 
Two vols. Vol. 1, 430 p.; Vol. 2, 539 p. P > ice 
$37.50 until Nov. 15, 1961. After, $42.50 the set. 


Painting in our time is probably one of the n ost 
exciting stories in the history of art. This monume: tal 
work brings the many events and personalities in iis 
story into focus and as such it is an outstanding jol of 
scholarship. Volume 1 is largely text and the disi is- 
sion of the revolutionary movements in modern ar is 
begun with the Impressionists. Fauvism, Cubism « ad 
Expressionism are considered along with the m: ny 
splinter groups which formed between the two w: °s. 
Volume 2 complements the text volume and conte ns 
over 400 illustrations, including 55 color plates. Nc es 
are provided to guide one through the many illus  a- 
tions, making the volume extremely more valuable t! an 
it would have been with illustrations alone. One wis es 
that more Americans were included in the discussi ns 
of the most recent history. Painting is the one field of 
the arts where world opinion generally recogni es 
American leadership in the years since World War I. 
The work is certainly to be recommended and if he 
price is too great for a personal library it is certai: ly 
to be recommended for library purchase. R. G. B 


RECENTLY RECEIVED BOOKS 


Cardamone, Tom. Advertising Agency & Stucio 
Skills. New York, Watson-Guptill Publications. 
1959. 125 p. $4.75. 

A guide to the preparation of art and mechanics 
for reproduction. An introduction to commercial ait. 
Cennini, Cenniono d’Andrea. The Craftsman’s Hand- 

book. The Italian “Il Libro Dell ‘Arte.” Translated 

by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. New York, Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc. 1933. 142 p. $1.25. 

A delightful manual of painting techniques written 
by a 15th century Florentine painter. 

Hatton, Richard G. Handbook of Plant and Floral 
Ornament. New York, Dover Publications, Inc. 
1960. 539 p. $2.98. 

One of the greatest collections of plant drawings in 
print. Over 1200 different figures in sharp detailed 
line drawings. Originally published in 1909 under the 
title The Craftsman’s Plant-Book. 

Haring, G. Norris; Stern, George G.; and Cruickshank, 
William M. Attitudes of Educators Toward Excep- 
tional Children. Syracuse University Press, 1953. 
238 p. $5.00. 

Over 100 teachers and administrators cooperated in 
this study of teacher attitudes. 


Karlsen, Arne, and Tiedemann, Anker. Made in Den- 
mark. Copenhagen, Jul. Gjellerup. Distributed by 
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Reinhold Publishing, New York. 1960. 175 p. $7.95. 

A guide through the workshops of individual artist- 
craftsmen and some of the factories that produce the 
industrial art and design for which Denmark has 
become famous. Illustrated. 


Knapp, Robert H. Guidance in the Elementary 
S-hool. Boston. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1959. 394 p. 
$5.00. 

Discusses guidance in the school, home, and com- 
munity, with techniques suggested for all who are 
concerned with children rather than just for the 
gu:iance specialist. 

Kn <ht, Charles R. Animal Drawing. New York, 
| over Publications, Inc. 1959. 149 p. $2.00. 

( riginally published in 1947 as Animal Anatomy 
an Psychology for Artists and Laymen, the new 
edi ion is unabridged and unaltered. 

n extensive course in animal drawing with many 
pr: ‘tical suggestions relating to structure and tech- 
nic ies. 

M. ray, William D., and Rigney, Francis J. Paper 
‘olding for Beginners. New York, Dover Publica- 

ons, Inc. 1960. 95 p. $1.00. 

4.n introduction to the Japanese art of “origami.” 
Th.s is a revised version of the work Fun with Paper 
Folding originally published in 1928. 


Nesbitt, Alexander, editor. Decorative Alphabets and 
initials. New York, Dover Publications, Inc. 1959. 
124 p. $2.25. 

A collection of 3924 initials and examples of decor- 
ative alphabets. 


Perdew, Philip W. The American Secondary School 
in Action. Boston, Mass. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
1959. 351 p. $5.50. 

Emphasizes practices used in high schools and 
suggests activities for the classroom. 


Speltz, Alexander. The Styles of Ornament. New 
York, Dover Publications, Inc. 1959. 647 p. $2.25. 
This new Dover edition is an unabridged and un- 

altered republication of David O’Conor’s translation 

from the Second German Edition. 
This volume contains 3765 different illustrations on 

400 full page plates of the design of ornaments from 

all periods. A treasure of source material! 


Warren, Virginia Burgess. Tested Ways To Help Your 
Child Learn. New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 
276 p. $4.95. 

Over 800 specific ideas on ways to help children 
learn. 

Levitan, Eli L. Animation Art in the Commercial 
Film. New York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
1960. 128 p. $6.95. 

A basic book on the techniques and craft of film 
animation. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTS 

IN 

ART 

AND 

ART EDUCATION 


Dr. Italo L. De Francesco 
Consulting Editor 


OUTSTANDING NEW TITLES 


ART: SEARCH AND SELF-DISCOVERY 


By James A. Schinneller 


The purpose of this book is to aid the reader in 
developing an understanding and appreciation 
of the contemporary characteristics of art. Writ- 
ten for mature high school students, college 
students, and interested ‘laymen, it treats the 
major areas of the visual arts from both a his- 
torical and also a modern viewpoint. Conceived 
as a comprehensive treatment of the manners 
and thoughts of man, it blends such achieve- 
ments with a touch of history, philosophy, and 
appropriate educational procedure. 409 illustra- 
tions. 322 pages. $7.00. 1961. 


MOSAIC ART TODAY 
By Larry Argiro 


This book is an authoritative and practical pres- 
entation of both the historical and the technical 
aspects of mosaics. It is the first publication 
which takes a comprehensive view and points 
up the potential of this art in several areas of 
human endeavor. 


Numerous illustrations, many in full color, pro- 
vide examples of works by both professional 
mosaicists and by students. These examples 
challenge the reader to explore the creative 
potential of mosaics as a medium for self- 
expression. 250 illustrations. 256 pages, $7.50. 
1961. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton 15, Pennsylvania 
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Send for Your Free Copy! 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enameled tiles 
Jewelry kits 

Metal shapes 

Tools and accessories 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, ceramics, and other 
crafts. Order from one source for fast shipment and low price. 
Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry items, an 
outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free form pieces. 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


Dept. OT 1539 DEERFIELD ROAD 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 


in 
ART EDUCATION 
MILTON 
BRADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 


School Art and Library Furniture 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass @ Chicago @ New York @ San Francisco 


J ust send money. 
Don’t misunderstand. We 
love it when readers 

all over the art world 
tell us how usable 

they find every issue of 
DESIGN. And how it 
stimulates exploration in 
doing areas of painting 
handcrafts, graphics, 
decorating and creative 
teaching, But paid 
readership makes it all 
come true. 


Among the 13,000 art’ educators, schools and colleges 
who subscribe to this oldest of afl art magazines, only 
NAEA members receive the reduced rate of $4 per year. 
(Regular price is $4.50.) So, identify yourself.and send in 
your subscription directly to DESIGN to quotify. You'll re- 
ceive your magazine bimonthly thru the school year—in 
time to meet every seasonal need in art and handcraft. 
Full refund guarantee if not delighted with first issue. 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


ARTS & CRAFTS TRAIN 


The Kentucky Guild of Artists and Craftsmen «id 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad are cooperating to 
launch the nation’s first “Art and Crafts Train.” 


Consisting of a baggage car which will be conver - 
into crafts demonstration workshops and living qu r- 
ters for a curator-instructor, the train is expected to 
start its first tour of Kentucky this fall. 

It will visit communities which normally do » ot 
have access to art exhibitions, taking them examy es 
of fine arts and of fine design in crafts work. Lo al 
residents who show interest will be offered instr c- 
tion in crafts production and will be shown how t! +y 
can establish community industries. 


a 


One major purpose of the train, according to ts 
sponsors, is to suggest new sources of income >r 
communities suffering from under-employment. 1 1¢ 
idea for the Art and Crafts train originated with M s. 
Lawrence T. Minish, Louisville, who had made a stu y 
of artmobile’ projects operating over highways n 
several other states and proposed a similar und r- 
taking in Kentucky. 

The plan was further developed after organizati \n 
last January of the Kentucky Guild of Artists a d 
Craftsmen following a meeting with Governor Bi rt 
Combs. Objectives of the group are to stimulate mc -e 
high quality arts and crafts production and the finding 
of markets for these productions. 

The L. & N. offered to cooperate with the proposal 
by making available two railroad cars to be convert-d 
into an Art and Crafts train. In addition to donating 
the cars to the State Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, for use by the Guild, the railroad has agreed to 
transport the cars over its lines, to place them in 
various communities for exhibition, interchange them 
with other railroads, and to perform routine main- 
tenance on the cars, all without cost to the Guild or 
the State. 


A baggage car, already delivered to the Guild, will 
be converted for use as an exhibition gallery, and 
include suitable backgrounds, display cases, and light- 
ing. A passenger coach will be remodeled at Berea 
College under the direction of Rude Osolnik, director 
of industrial arts at that institution. Equipment will 
be installed for demonstrating woodworking, ceramics, 
weaving and other crafts. The coach will also contain 
quarters for the instructor who will travel with the 
arts train. 


The deed, giving the cars to the State, and the con- 
tract with the Guild, covering movement of the cars, 
were signed by J. C. Grissom, vice-president and 
general manager of the L. & N., and by Lester F. Pross, 
Guild president. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MOORE Institute of ART 


Fully Accredited College of Art for Women 
Distinguished professional faculty. 4-year 
courses lead to B.S., B.F.A. Advertising Art, 
Applied Design, Art Education, Illustration. 
Fashion, Interior & Textile Design; Fashion 
Illustration. Painting. New campus, resi- 
dence hall. 117th year. Write for catalog. 

1°20 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for to- 
day’s artists, designers and art 
teachers. Coed. Accredited. 
4-year B.F.A. or B.S. degrees, 
Also Evening Division and 
Summer Workshops for stu- 
dents and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. B, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States. Professional training 
in Painting, Sculpture and Graphics for serious art students. Faculty 
of distinguished artists. Coordinated with the University of Penn- 
sylvania for B.F.A. and M.F.A. Day, evening and summer classes. 
For catalog write: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


PARSONS oF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial 
and Fashion Illustration, Graphic and Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Design. 
Three-year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 
Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


NEW YORK- PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design @ 
Fashion Illustration © Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design ©@ Airbrush 
Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 


Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 
Approved for foreign students. Request catalog N. 


MARYLAND 


Professional training in all areas of Art 
and Art Education. Rinehart School of 
Sculpture. BFA, MFA, and Diploma. 
Established 1826. Write: Registrar, 
The Maryland Institute, 1322 West Mt. 
Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


INSTITUTE 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 


CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Professional school of art and design. BFA and Certificate 
programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior Design, 
Fashion Design, Drawing & Painting, Ceramics, Film Arts, 
Illustration. Distinguished faculty. Coed. Day, evening, Sat- 
urday cl S National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art. Shetondine 

Free Catalog: Studio 3 


743 S. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Sculpture Ceramics 


Graphics Weaving 
Industrial Design Textile Design 
Interior Design Silversmithing 
Advertising Enemeling 
Mlustration Teacher Training 


DIPLOMA SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG on REQUEST 
Write: Director ef Admissions, 11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


You can achieve 
more significant 
educational objectives when you 


have the advantages of the... L 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT’ 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
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